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“Stop jesting Frank, we must get the 
latest edition of the Guidebook for 
Marines before it is sold out.” 


Frank had better stop jesting, the latest edition of 
the Guidebook for Marines is selling fast. It includes 
the new enlisted rank structure and the eight-man squad 
drill. It still costs $1.50 
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ZIPPO...THE LIGHTER THAT WORKS 


This salty Zippo lighter saw plenty of action in World War II. Its owner, a retired Lt. Comdr., still uses it every day. 


OLD ZIPPOS NEVER DIE 


— if they ever fail to work, we fix them free 


Today, many a wartime Zippo lighter 
still serves its owner as a friendly re- 
minder of his great adventure. 

No summer soldiers are these old 
Zippos. They knew foxhole and fore- 
deck as well as they know the good life 
now. 

It is even rumored that when the 
smoking lamp is lit in Valhalla, it is a 


; pa 

Regular Zippo. Made 
Zippo famous. Brush- 
finish chrome, 


Ribbon design, gleaming 
chrome finish. 


New Zippo Slim-Lighter. De Luxe Zippo. Highly 
polished durable 
chrome finish. 


reliable old Zippo that doesthelighting! 

Nothing pleases the Zippo Man so 
much as to see so many of these old 
campaigners still in action. He has al- 
ways insisted on making his Zippo 
lighters to last. And he is proud of this 
proof of his craftsmanship. 

Today there are many new and at- 
tractive Zippo lighters to choose from. 


hk 


kt. gold fused to case, 
not plated. 


Gold-filled Zippo. 10- New Zippo Slim-Lighter. 
Same dependable action, 
polished chrome. 


They are still being made in the same 
careful way. 

It doesn’t matter whether your Zippo 
is a battered veteran or brand-new. 
The Zippo Man still offers you his 
same incredible guarantee. No matter 
how old it is or what its condition, if a 
Zippo ever fails to work, he'll fix it 
free. But make sure it’s a Zippo. 


If you don’t see Zippo on 
the bottom of the lighter, 
it’s not a genuine Zippo. 


IPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA. IN CANADA: ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANADA LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


November, the anniversary month of the 
Marine Corps, is with us again. The Marine of 
today with his spit-shined shoes and cap visor, 

ces his brilliantly polished emblems and 184 years 
pei of victory and tradition behind him, is a far 
sane cry from the adventure-filled youth who first 
stepped through the portals of Tun Tavern. 
Colonel Donald L. Dickson, Leatherneck’s Editor- 
Publisher, painted this month's cover—the ‘‘com- 
bat-ready"’ Marine of 1775. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue ae 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNE 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if pout 
your address label. The Post Office will not 
ward copies unless you forward extra posted) 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. , 
POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed !0 
member of ‘the United States military semvit 
whose address has been changed by official onde 
it may be forwarded except to overseas i 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 a 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE TO HQMC 


Dear Sir: 

For the past several months, I have 
made several attempts to find out if my 
Service Records have ever been placed 





Edited by 
AMSsgt Francis J. Kulluson 


before the promotion board for con- 
sideration. 

For some reason, I cannot seem to 
get a letter started within my company. 
My platoon commander requested 
through the first sergeant that a letter 


of this type be written if possible. My 
last understanding was the battalion 
adjutant informed the first sergeant that 
it wasn’t proper to write this type of 
correspondence. 

To the best of my knowledge, I am 
eligible for consideration and have been 
working with men who were selected 
with far less time in the Corps, as 
well as time in grade. I feel there may 
be some cause for my not being con- 
sidered and can’t understand why a 
letter of this type cannot be written via 
the proper channels. I would appreciate 
any information you may be able to 
furnish me so I may possibly initiate 
this letter myself. 

ASSet Harold L. Melton 
7th Communications Bn. 
lst Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ Head, Publications Branch, HQMC, 

told us: 
“Paragraph 21002.3, Volume 1, Ma- 
rine Corps Manual, is quoted herewith: 
‘Correspondence originated by indi- 
viduals should concern itself only with 
such matters pertaining to that indi- 
vidual. Such correspondence, properly, 
may contain only requests for transfer, 
cancellation of extension of enlistment, 
consideration for appointment to com- 
TURN PAGE 
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Have you ordered 
your copy yet? 





General Matthew B. Ridgway, Ret., says: 


“I am happy to have the copy of The U. S. Marines by their distin- 
guished historian Lynn Montross. It would be a stimulus to all who 
read it to emulate, within their opportunities, the spirit of selfless 
service and courageous devotion to country recorded by members of 
this splendid Corps throughout its long and illustrious life.” 


Senator Paul H. Douglas, Lt. Col. USMCR, Ret., says: 


“Those of us who have had the privilege of serving in the Marine Corps ° 

value our experience as among the most precious of our lives. The 

fellowship of shared hardships and dangers in a worthy cause creates 

a close bond of comradeship. It is the basic reason for the cohesiveness 

of Marines and for the pride we have in the Corps and our loyalty to 

oe other . . . Let us be proud as we scan the history of the Marine 
orps.” 


The United States Marines 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY BY LYNN MONTROSS 
With an Introduction by Senator Paul H. Douglas, Lt. Col., USMCR (Ret.) 
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242 pages * De luxe, oversize 8” x 
11” format* 434 dramatic illustra- 
tions. Special price of $9.00 (regular 
price to the general public, $10.00) 


ORDER TODAY FROM: 


The Leatherneck 
Bookshop 


Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
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“How a 4c stamp 


changed our Lives” 


“| guess we were no different from other folks. We 
griped about the weather, especially during the 
long months of freezing cold, sleet and snow. And, 
like most others, we had gotten bogged down into 
that deep rut, in which every day seemed like 
every other. Sure, we knew about Florida—but, 
for us, it wasn't just 1,019 miles away. It was a 
million miles away... After all, we're anything but 
well-to-do. 


"Then, one day | came across an ad for CAPE CORAL 

in Florida and | sent for their free booklet. A 
few days later, the mailman brought it to us. We 
started to thumb through it sort of starry-eyed but 
hopeless. We hadn't turned two pages before we 
suddenly realized a surprising thing! Cape Coral 
was not only everything we ever dreamed about, 
but we could actually afford it! We picked out a 
king-sized homesite right on the water. 

“Now, life is different for us—and how! Bad weather 
doesn't mean a thing any more. | know that before 
long, I'll be living in Cape Coral, enjoying Country 
Club living, fishing right from my own backyard, 
growing my own vegetables and flowers—all year 
‘round — boating, swimming, golfing. Believe me, 
we're out of that rut to stay!” 


CAPE CORAL 


CAPE CORAL gives you more of what you look 
to Florida for. That’s why thousands of fam- 


ilies have already invested over $9,000,000 | 


in homesites there. Just a 4c stamp brings 


you all the facts about this exciting new) 


waterfront community! 


@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 
@ CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 


CAPE CORAL, on Florida's beautiful Gulf 


Coast, is offered and sold on merit 
alone — for as little as $20 down and 
$20 per month! ) 


Send for and read the 
“Cape Coral Story” 

it’s yours for the asking 
ABSOLUTELY FREE « 


Send no money, please! 






Mail coupon for this ~ : ae 
amazing book today! i 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. MEMBER 


Lee County and Ft.Myers * Dade County ¢ Florida State 


ece MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ecco 
$ LEATHERNECK MAGAZINE ° 
2 Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 4 
4 Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral 2 
@ Story" in full color. . 
© e 
$ Name . 
: Address - | 
e -. e | 
e City Zone State ........ e 
SOOOHHOSESEOESSOEEOEEHEOESOOEOOO®E 
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oe WATCH BAND FOR MEN 





GUARANTEED ©... 


No.1 “ Seruce 
Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips. 
Order now. Small—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 


The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- 
lutionary patented developmentin a clasp- 
on type watch band. No other band like it. 


e PERSPIRATION PROOF ¢ Non-corrosive 
e NON-MAGNETIC © Shock Absorbing 
e Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 
e Comfortable in all climates, 

Arctic to the Tropics 
e No hidden springs . . Long Lasting 


CLASPETTE LADIES WATCH ATTACHMENT 
A counterpart of Don Juan for Women 


IDEAL for the Military Services 
Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Dow Yuare Arch BANDS 


\ 29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. J 
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OWN 4 
WESTERN RANCH 


AT A PRICE & TERMS 
YOU CAN AFFORD! 


Select and buy DIRECTLY THRU THE MAIL 
5 to 320 acre cattle, lake and river front 
Valley and Mountain Ranch Sites. 


OREGON - WASHINGTON 


Farm and Ranch sites low as $25 per acre. 
Easy Terms start at $50 down and $25 month. 





OUR NEW BOOKLET 


8512-LX Whitworth 


CALIFORNIA 
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MY 

DESCRIBING yy 


CAL. -ORE RANCH | 


IT’S FREE 
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THE CAL-ORE RANCH (es 
OWNERSHIP PLAN — 


Makes EVERY SERVICEMAN ELIGIBLE to 
Own A Cal-Ore Ranch. Write today 


CAL-ORE RANCHES 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


missioned status, assignment to scho| 
discharge, or recommendations for in. 
provements of methods, services, orig. 
nated by himself. Other matters whic 


pertain to efficiency, 


nated by the commanding Officer,’ 


“Paragraphs 21003.1 and 21003.2 ¢ 
Volume I set forth the proper procedu 
for the forwarding and endorsing ( 


official letters.” 


Head, Promotion Branch, HQMC 


added: 


“Intormation is furnished that it; 
the policy of the Promotion Branch 4 
reply to all promotion, reduction, ar 
promotion testing status inquiries init 
ated by the Marine, provided they a 
forwarded through the official chain¢ 
command. Such inquiries are a desité 
means of post-auditing the accuracy ¢ 


Machine Listings of eligibles.’ —Ed. 


RIBBONS AND BADGES 


Dear Sir: 


Please clarify a couple of points ft 
me regarding the wearing of ribbons ati 
badges in which there are many diffe: 
ences of opinion on what the Manip 


Corps Manual means. 


In paragraph 49254.1c it states } 





“so that the 
pinned is parallel to and_ one-eigh® 
inch above the top seam of the pockel 
This is reference to wearing marksmé 


part, 


ship badges. 


bar pins (or fasteners) are 


the argument. 
way to wear badges? 


Further, as the width of the rifle 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 


reclassification 
promotion, reduction, and other matter 
of a command nature should be Orig 


line whet 


Two opposing interpre! 
ticns are, the one-eighth inch is mé 
ured from the top of the pocket to 
lower edge of the hanging bar of ® 
badges, or measured from the top of ® 
pocket to the point where the rib 
insert 
Perusal of the aforementioned wordit 
and the various plates in Chaptet * 
seems to give support to both sidés® 
Just what is the com 
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‘Jeep’ XM443E1 showing versatility of its platform principle. 


from Willys: mobile, hard-hitting, airborne ground transport! 


FOR TODAY’S MODERN MILITARY MISSION 


A new concept in lightweight tactical transport, based on the revolutionary platform principle. 
The XM443E1 is designed to meet the needs of today’s, and tomorrow’s, mobile armed forces. 





* Functional! Extreme lightweight, compact design makes most use of critical ‘air 
transport shipping space. Has a 1 to 1 payload to weight ratio. 


* Versatile! Serves as a personnel carrier, 4-patient ambulance, communications 
unit, surveillance vehicle, forward guidance unit, self-propelled artillery or rocket 
vehicle, supply truck. A family of vehicles in one unit. 


* Flexible! Just a flip of the seats converts it for cargo or personnel carrying activity. 
Transforms quickly to meet any immediate need. 


* Stable! Independent wheel suspension safeguards personnel and even sensitive 


electronic equipment over the roughest terrain. *Jeep’ M-274 Mechanical M ot 


And famous ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive provides double-traction The vehicle that introduced the platform principle. U.S. Army and 
action to take men and equipment...anywhere! Marine Corps units are already equipped with this versatile vehicle. 


x ro 
vehicles are made only by Willys Motors... 
P ° hs KAISER 
Pp one of the growing Kaiser Industries. WILLYS 
10) 


Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio 
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Brasso shine is 


QUICKER! 
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For polishing Insighte, buckles, eguipment, ere. 
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Always FAITHFUL! 
Always PROUD! 





For Marines & their Loved Ones 
Made in sterling silver $3-50 


for men or women. 
NOC 0.0 
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(Price includes mailing charges and Federal Tex 





TO: CREST-CRAFT COMPANY 
4625 RED BANK ROAD, CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 


Please mail the Semper Fidelis Rings as indicated: 
ENCLOSED: 
DC $3.50 for Man’s Ring ($3.50 for Lady’s Ring 

Size 
NAME 





Size 











ADDRESS 








RING SIZE: Cut narrow strip of paper so thal ends 
meet snugly around your finger. Mail with order 














For the PROUD 
MARINE 
only the Highest Quality. 
Heavy Bronze and Solid 
Mahogany, Hand Finished. 





+307 (shown here) Plaque 11x12” 


$14.69 
+¢104 Plaque size 6x7” $7.25 
Book Loose 
Ends Emblem 
Highly Solid 
Polished Bronze 
Bronze 4"x4' 
6" x6’ $4.65 
$19.80 6"x6" 
set $6.65 
of Chrome 
2. $.50 ex. 


Cast Alum. Car Plate Attached 
Gold Emb. Raised silver letters 
U.S. Marine Corps $5.98 
Send Check or Money Order To: 
HYPA-PRODUCTS 
35 Worley St. Boston 32, Mass. 


Brochures available upon request. 

















Leatherneck receives many Lette; 
requesting information concernin, 
members of the Marine Corps, an 
other branches of the service. Con. 
densations of these letters are pub 
lished in this column as a service ty 
our readers. 


To avoid errors, all names an} 


addresses must be printed or typed 





Former Marine Ike Rucker, 13 
Ave.U-12, Littlerock, Calif., to he 
from anyone with whom he served # 
during 1950 and 1951. 


Mr. and Mrs. William “Dan” Broyleé 
Route #8, Fayetteville, Ark., to he 
from Leland “Lee”? KNOWLES, or an 
one knowing his present address or th 
address of his parents in Towa. 


Mrs. Verna Kim_ Thresher, 5 


Hoover St., Oceanside, Calif., to he! 
from anyone with whom she served ! 


1950 at Parris Island, or in Mart 
1952, while stationed at Hendersi 
Hall. 


Former Marine Dale O. Wise, 2! 
NW Irving St., Portland 10, Ore. ' 
hear from anyone with whom he selvé 
at Pensacola Aviation School, or “4 


Co., Second Regiment, and the 2’ 
Machine Gun Co., prior to June ! 
1916. 


Frances Cergol Rich, 1228 Butl 
Dr., Camp Lejeune, N.C., to hear fi 
ASSgt Donald F. MOHAN, whose It! 
known address was Camp Pendlett! 
Calif. 


Former Marine Charles Lang, Eds 
wood Dr., Box 282, Route #2, Paul 
skill Lake, Newton, N.J., to he 
from AMSet Richard D. LIPSEY * 
Lt James NORTH. 


Ye 


David F. Rohde, 873 Cedar 4” 
Chula Vista, Calif., to hear from Pi 
Tony STURGIS, whose last known “ 


dress was “B” Co., Schools Demonst"& 





tion Troops, MCS, Quantico, Va. 
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"I'm HAPPY! ! 1" 


Leathernech Magazine 











Arthur Chapman, 28384 NE ‘77th 
Place, Portland, Ore., wishes to obtain 
the home addresses of the officers of 
the First Marine Raider Bn. 


Former Marine Leo E. Harris, 92 
Landseer St., Boston 32, Mass., to hear 
from any of the members of Platoon 
629, 13th Recruit Bn., MCRDep, Parris 
“on ae Island, S. C., in October, 1943, for the 
Capt Thomas O. Lowery, USMC purpose of organizing a reunion. 
(Retd) Route #1, Box 243-K, Charles- BS 
ton, S. C., to hear from Arthur J. 
EDER, or anyone knowing his where- 


Lee Rouse, Box 31, Hudson, Colo., to 
hear from George WEST, whose last 


abouts. Eder was stationed at Key known address was Spartansburg, S. C., 
West, Fla., in 1925 and 1926. or anyone knowing his whereabouts. 





Former Marine James T. Knox, 414 
Greenbay Rd., Highwood, IIl., to hear 
from F. C. LANGRIDGE and ASgt 
Jack E. DICKERSON, or anyone know- 
ing their whereabouts. 

* * * 


Mr. Allyne R. Frank, 13840 Maryland 
St., Apt. 28, Los Angeles, Calif., to 
hear from ASgt James D. CLIAME, 
whose last known address was VMJ-1, 
MAG-11 c/o FPO, San Francisco, 
Calif., or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 

a 


ASgt Gerdis P. Ballard, Weapons 
Training Bn., (769) MCRDep., Parris 
Island, S.C., to hear from AGySgt Dave 
WINDGATE, whose last known address 
was Seventh Marines, Camp Pendleton, 
Calif., or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 


Former Marine Tommy Oaks, Route 
#3, Hannibal, Mo., to hear from any- 
one with whom he served in “A” Co., 
1st Bn., Twenty-ninth Marines, Sixth 
Marine Division, or who later served 
with him during training at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., or overseas in China 
and the Pacific during World 
War II. 


area 








Established 1918 


Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 
Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans.) 


! 


Engraved Swagger Stick 








(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, 
eall or wire by Western Union. 





| 
| 
| 
SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
| 
| 
i] 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
Let us mount your medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 
Winter Service 


Blouse $74.50 Jacket & Trousers $95.00 

Trousers, $25.00 Coat & Trousers 109.50 

Gabardine Tan Topcoat 90.00 
Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars. tie, studs, 
cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted, buttons, and white gloves. $300.00 


Dacron & Wool $16.50 


Ofiicer $14.50 $12.95 
Enlisted a ~ 11.50 ang _ = 7.95 acidemia 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 

CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK | 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS | 
RASS ee Bem ae ae NC URT Ie WEEE SORE oe NE TPN 
NN a a | 
ae) isiialliedsaees cateincasani accep taaecse Ute bean tecie ot esesaelceaniaittanc ll 
ee et EMI TS ORIOLE ERS Seer IN ew NE NE, | 
ETO OT TE TS TE ee. | 
Height..........c.0. Pants Inseam........... rr rr "ya Pere py Peper ever 
Weight ei 90 8 ak: Neale 3.0... a BBO ss seceteass EL Ne 
_ Tel CC Ee (outseam) Shoe.............c000e+e 


Swords & Accessories 
$90.00 _ 
60.00 
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"Listen! They're playing our song!’ 





Leatherneck Magazine 








SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


pistol badges hanging is 
should top or bottom 
center line be on line? 

Next question: Paragraph 49257.8 
states in part .... “parallel rows of 
ribbon bars to be either one-eighth inch 
apart or together at the option of the 


different, 
edges, or the 


individual.”” Does this mean that the 
option is always with the individual, or 
de commanding officers have the pre- 
rogative to prescribe whether ribbon 
bars will be worn together or one-eighth 
inch apart? 

IstSgt R. J. Bockelman 
H&S Co, S-3 Section, ITR 
Marine Corps Base 

Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 


Board, HQMC, had this to say: 


“There is a slight difference of 1/1¢' 
between the width of the holding bay; 
of the rifle and pistol badges. This ;, 
not considered sufficient justificatio, 
to change present regulations which p. 
quire that the line where pinned will k 
one-eighth inch above the top seam ¢ 
the pocket. When ribbon bars are wor 
with the badges, the lower row of rib. 
bons shall be placed one-eighth inc 
above the top edge of the 
badée. 


“The option on the spacing of ribbor} 


inboard} 





tt d@e 


bars was intended to alleviate the sity} 


ation arising when multiple rows 4 


ribbons could not be placed on the uni} 


form without affecting the 
appearance. As the situation affect; 
only certain individuals, the option wa 
given to the indivdual. Should com 


intended 


; 


manding officers determine that the ex} 


ercise of individual options will detract 
from, or in any way adversely affect th 
desired standards of the command, th 
options of the individuals are subo 
dinate to the desires of the commanda’ 
—Ed 


WO STRUCTURE 


Dear Sir: 

Please settle a disagreement betwee 
two friends. I contend that the Marin 
Corps warrant officer structure consis! 
of four pay grades and four grades « 
ranks based on paragraph 4200, Marin 
Corps Manual, the Combined Lined 
List, and the Warrant Officer Act ¢ 
1954. My friend agrees that there af 
four pay grades but insists that thet 
are only two grades or ranks; wartati 
officer and chief warrant officer, bast 


on the same act. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 1! 





DELAND, FLORIDA 








$10.00 down 


Planned and developed by a Marine for Marines 


* Adjoins Deland Golf & Country Club 
* Hunting, fishing, boating, nearby 

* PX facilities at nearby Sanford NAS 
* Orlando AFB service hospital 

* 6 month money back guarantee les 
* Paved streets 


$10.00 a month 


Country Club Extates 


EXCLUSIVE MARINE SECTOR 








Marine Gunner R. J. Evans, 
Country Club Estates 
P.O. Box 927, Deland, Fla. 


USMCR 


end me free brochure and informatic 
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THIS CARD CAN SAVE YOU 10% 


OF YOUR TRAVEL AND 


Pictured above is the ANAF Discount Card, 
which entitles the bearer to a 10% cash discount at 
over 4,000 hotels, motels, restaurants,* gasoline 
stations, amusement centers, shops and stores in 
the U. S. and overseas! 

Originally started as a service to active, reserve 
and retired members of the Armed Forces, ANAF 
is now open to federal, state, county and city 
government employees. 

The $3 annual membership fee entitles you to: 

1. The ANAF Travel Discount Directory, con- 

‘taining more than 4,000 listings of business 

establishments offering discounts to Club 

members. 

. The ANAF Membership Card, identifying 
you as a Club member. 

3. 12 Issues of the Club’s monthly publication, 


to keep you posted on Club activities, new 


bo 








SHOPPING EXPENSES! 


establishments cooperating with the Club, 
and the like. 

4. An attractive ANAF decal for your car 

window. 

You can actually get back the cost of your Club 
membership the first time you use your card! 

Start now to save 10% on many of your recurring 
expenses. Join the ANAF Travel Discount Club 
today. Simply fill in and return the coupon below. 
That’s all you need do. You don’t even have to 
serid the $3 membership fee now. We can bill you 
later. As soon as we hear from you we’ll send your 
card and Discount Directory, so you can begin 
using them at once. 

Your membership is good for an entire year, and 
if you don’t find that it’s worth many times the 
modest $3 fee, return the card and Directory within 
90 days, and you'll receive a full refund. 








You've got nothing to lose, and your ANAF 
Discount Card could be a real blessing to your 


ANAF TRAVEL DISCOUNT CLUB—2020 M STREET N.W.—WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Please enroll me as a member of your Club, and send me my 
ANAF Discount Card and Directory. 





budge So All in end return the coupen right C) I enclose $3 C) Send bill 

Sentra ct anes unaerated i uaonmeanannmeemenmesieeEs | NAME - ; LNK 
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. 
Most restaurants offer 5% discount. 


I am (please check ohe) 
() Military: Rank 


(C) Government: Agency 


_______ Branch of Service___ 

















ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSgt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
THE 
Located one mile 


owners and operators of 
COASTAL Motel. 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
Phone 


modations. Reasonable rates. 


4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 








Whenever your 
INSIGNIA 


Bears the 
A 


You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


Where 
QUALITY 
is 


FOREMOST 


Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 








Sind the strength 
for your life... 





RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


WORSHIP TOGETHER THIS WEEK 
10 











Behind the Lines .. 





Ellis 


SSGT Thurlow D. Ellis 

joined the Leatherneck writ- 
ing staff recently from the In- 
formational Services Office, 
Marine Corps Air _ Station, 
Cherry Point, N. C. He has been 
a member of the Marine Corps 
for seven and one-half years, 
six of them as a journalist. His 
first assignment as a writer was 
with the Fourth Marines at 
Nara, Japan, in 1953-54, and 
then to Headquarters, 9th 
MCR&RD, where he edited the 
9th District Reporter, prior to 
heing sent to Des Moines, Iowa, 
as the Procurement Aids 
Branch NCO. 

Before he entered the writing 
field, he was a Teletype Opera- 
tor and Cryptographer for the 
Third Marines, at Camp Pend- 
leton, Calif. 

Along with his article assign- 
ments he spends many hours 
sifting through the incoming 
mail from our readers in quest 
of material for “Gyrene Gyn- 
gles,” ‘Mail Call’? and “In Re- 


serve’’—and he keeps the cap- 


tions for many of the maga- 
zine’s photos flowing across the 
managing editor’s desk. His 


Eighth and Eye, Post of the 
Corps, article starts on page 16 
of this issue. 


ACpl John TT. Morehead 
came to Leatherneck from San 
Diego, where he was a_ staff 
writer for the Chevron, the base 
newspaper. Morehead enlisted 





Morehead 





“x ), 


Koon 


in the Corps in January, 1957, 
had his boot training at San 
Diego and was then assigned to 
the ISO. His first assignment 
with Leatherneck was assistant 
promotion manager; he was 
transferred to the editorial staff 
in May, 1958. 

Before entering the service 
he attended the University of 
Oklahoma, where he majored 
in Journalism and Advertising. 
He also worked for the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times while attending the Uni 
versity. 


GySgt Akron M. Koon. 
Leatherneck’s Circulation Man 
ager, has more than 14 year 
service in the Marine Corps 
Since his enlistment in Jackson. 
Miss., in 1945, he has _ pulled 
duty in Japan, Hawaii, Guan 
and China, and his duties hav 
included billets from Compan) 
IstSgt in the FMF to Provo 
Sergeant; the latter assignmen! 
was at MCS, Quantico, Va. 
prior to his joining the Leather 
neck staff. 

His youngest boy, Erne! 
Wade, seems to be keeping ¥) 
the Marine tradition in_ the 
family—he was born on Ne 
vember 10, 1957. 


Kil d Lhe 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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@ Head, Records Branch, P 1 
ainda Department, HOMC, clarified this tor || AMERICA'S FINEST 


us: 


[continued from page 8] “a, Section 5503, Title 10, U. S. Code ‘ 
gine: OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 
‘The warrant officer grades in the 

I further contend that the four ranks Navy snd the Marine Corps are: SERVING SINCE 1940 
should be officially abbreviated at all | 

; as CWO4, CWO3. CWO2. and (1) Chief warrant officer, W-4. 
nag : (2) Chief warrant officer, W-3. DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
WO, based on paragraph 6701, PRAM, (3) Chief nee wW-2 
in lieu of inadequate or incomplete (4) +. os ae " gh is IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 
identification in Chapter 8, PRAM. cia ta Mads ; 
Paragraph 4019.3c, PRAM corroborates Badges—Belts—Caps—Gloves 
this. My friend contends that the ab- —Insignia—Shirts— Chevrons 
breviation of CWO found in Chapter 8, ee i —Swords—Swagger Sticks and 


PRAM, is absolutely correct because 
there is only one rank of chief warrant 
officer and that the pay grade should be 
indicated as CWO (W-2) only when re- 
quired for pay purposes, such as on 
change-of-station orders. 

Also, I believe that a CWO2 assigned 
as an adjutant should officiate a direc- 
tive as follows, based on figure 1, en- 


other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 
Swords and Swagger Sticks. 














closure (3), Marine Corps Order 
5215.1A: ym Finest 
Official: C 
Chief Warrant Officer, W-2, U. S. ctl Ep 
Marine Corps, Adjutant. (Aug. 10, 1956, ch. 1041, 70A Stat. .\ EQUIPMENT CO. S . 
My friend believes it should be: 314.)’ . 
CWO, U. S. Marine Corps. “b. Section 101, Title 10, U. S. Code ya ae 
Capt Pat Morgan, USMC includes in definitions: | ’ F 
General Subjects Group *(15) ‘Commissioned officers’ in- 
Basic School, MCS cludes a commissioned warrant officer. | MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
@ Quantico, Va. TURN PAGE 














AT LAST! A KNIFE WORTHY OF PERSONAL OWNERSHIP 
BY MEN WHO ARE DETERMINED TO SURVIVE 


THE VAN ORDEN-WIGINGTON COMBAT AND SURVIVAL KNIFE BUILT BY 
MARBLE ARMS COMPANY TO THE SPECIFICATIONS OF MEN OF EXPERIENCE 


The First Commercially Available Custom Grade, Hand Processed 
Blade of 8 Grain 1095 Carbon Steel—with a high elastic limit—55 to 
57 Rockwell Hard. Of the Quality wrought by the Ancient Armorers \ 
improved to the Ruggedness and Durability now possible with modern 

American Craftsmanship. A Blade that takes and holds an edge! 


A Bowie-Type Knife with 6” blade that will chip dry Oak or Hickory at a 
45° angle and still hold its edge. Of optimum weight and balance for camp- 
craft, combat or survival. A strong Handle capped with an oct igonal ham- 
mer head. Thirty saw teeth, untouchable by an ordinary file, on the back of 
the blood-grooved blade, will cut thru plexiglass, aluminum skin metal, steel cable 
and 1%” saplings. Thong holes in hilt. Finished in a beautiful. rust-resistant blue! 
A SAFE Reinforced Sci tbbard with belt loop and various thong holes—with thong— 
permits mounting in numerous positions. A sharpening stone in a handy pocket. 
Made of strong, durable leather! 






4 $25.00 Value Available to Fighting Men Anywhere in the APO and FPO Postal Sys- 
fem for $16.00 POSTPAID (Probably less at your Post Exchange—Ask for It!) 


The Knife from which the new BuAer Survival Knife Specifications are drawn! 


Reliable Combat EVALUATORS LTD. Dependable Target 


Equipment QUANTICO, VA. Equipment 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


(16) ‘Warrant officer’ means a 
person who holds a commission or 
warrant in a warrant officer grade. 

(18) ‘Grade’ means a step or de- 
gree, in a graduated scale of office or 
military rank, that is established and 
designed as a grade by law or regula- 
tion. 

(19) ‘Rank’ means the order of 
precedence among members of the 
armed forces. 

“c. The four warrant officer grades 


should be abbreviated as CWO4, 
CWO3, CWO2 and WO. 
“d. The present abbreviation in 


Chapter 8, PRAM will be corrected. 
“e. The example given by Captain 

Morgan for the authentication of a 

routine order is correct.”—Ed. 


USMC SMALL ARMS 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing to obtain information 
pertaining to Marine Corps weapons. 
I would like to get a list of all the 
shoulder firearms issued to the Marine 
Corps from November 10, 1775, to the 
present date. 

As a gun collector and a Marine, 


i 





this list will be of double interest and 

importance to me. I will be very grate- 

ful for the above information or where 
I may obtain such. 

LCp! Ronald R. Towne 

Rt. #1, Box 224 


Newport, N. C. 


@ On page 84 of the February, 1959, 
issue of Leatherneck you will find a 
chronological listing of muskets, rifles 
and carbines employed by the U. S. 
Marine Corps from 1775 to 1954. In 
the same issue you will find a story 
entitled “New Firepower,’ which de- 
scribes a new rifle (M14) and a new 
machine gun (M60). These two weap- 
ons are the newest additions to the 
Marine infantryman’s arsenal.—Ed. 


HAND-EMBROIDERED RIBBONS 


Dear Sir: 

I recently saw an advertisement in 4 
newspaper listing Japanese hand-em. 
broidered service ribbons for sale. Could 
you tell me if these are authorized for 
uniform wear? Are they considered 
regulation for inspections and liberty? 
Is there a regulation out authorizing 
them for such wear? 

I have seen ribbons of this sort in 
use at this command and they look 
much neater than the bar ribbons and 
they hold up better. The information 
above would be of great help to all at 
this command. 

AGySgt R. B. Williams, USMC 
MACS-26, MARTD, NAS 


Floyd Bennett Field | 


Brooklyn 34, N.Y. 


@ Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board, HQMC, had this to say: 
“Paragraph 49008, Marine Corps 
Manual, states in part: ‘Unauthorized 
items of uniforms and accessories sold 
by vendors are prohibited for wear by 
Marine Corps personnel.’ As the vendor 
in question does not display or adver- 
tise U. S. Marine Corps approval iden- 
tification the merchandise is considered 
unauthorized.”’—Ed. 











access to all points of interest. 


rates etc. 


four hours daily. 





Pacific Services Provide: 


PHONE CYPRESS 8-6060 


Z-. lacitic Rest MWlotet 


"OPPOSITE MARINE BASE" 
4101 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, California 


IS 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, their families and friends. In the center of the city, with easy 


For you, the family or group, we have singles. doubles and family type accommodations with room 
phones, free T.V. and continental breakfast. 


The rates are reasonable, service is good with a friendly atmosphere. Adjacent to the motel are 
fine Restaurants, Bowling Alleys and Cocktail Lounges. 


If you are planning on moving to San Diego write us for latest information regarding housing, rentals, 


For room reservation, call or write 


PHONE CYPRESS 8-8364 4101 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


PACIFIC SERVICES 
(In connection with Motel) 


Is one of the finest and most modern laundry and cleaning establishments in the west, in operation twenty 


Featuring four hour valet service and the best of cleaning and pressing. 
Mens Shop: Barber Shop: Coffee Shop. 


4085 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 
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ERROR 


Dear Sir: 

In the August, 1959, issue of 
Leatherneck on page four of Corps 
Quiz, it says that “The Marine Corps 
emblem, recommended by a board in 
has survived, with minor 
1775, (b) 


changes, to this day. (a) 
1886, (c) 1918.” 

Now, the answer that the magazine 
has is 1886 (b) and the Guidebook for 
Marines, sixth edition, states that the 
adoption date was 1868. 

The question I have is: Was your 
answer a misprint and the year 1868 
the right answer or is 1886 the correct 
answer ? 

Pvt A. E. Gerdes 
Plt. +339—"K” Co., 3d Bn. 
RnR. 1.C., NEC IRD: 
San Diego 40, Calif. 


@ The correct answer is 1868.—Ed. 





LANDINGS ON FOREIGN SHORES 


Dear Sir: 

We have an argument going on in 
the barracks that we'd like you to 
settle. 

I say that the U. S. Marines cannot 
land an armed body of men in any 
foreign country . . . without a declara- 
tion of war. 

The rest of the men say that they 
can. Will you please clear up this 
argument for us? 

ASegt W. E. Muirhead, USMC 
2d Force Reconnaissance Co. 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


DETECTIVE 


PROFESSION 









tors, both 
travel 


PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATORS 
PO Box 41197-8 AD Los Angeles 41, California 




















@ Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC, 
told us: . 

“The United States Marine Corps 
enjoys no special authority by which 


armed troops may be landed on foreign 


soil without the risk of war. Whether 
or not such intervention is, in effect, an 
act of war is a matter for determina- 
tion in light of the particular circum- 
stances according to the principles of 

TURN PAGE 














Here’s a REAL 
Merry Christmas for that 
REAL fighting man of yours 
Designed by the Marines! 
Massive and handsome, it 
features the honored Ma- 
rine emblem on a_ ruby 
red stone, flanked by the 
historic Tun Tavern and 

Iwo Jima scenes. 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 
MARINE PX’s OR BY 
MAILING THIS COUPON 


Cl $25 for 10 K Gold [] $17 for 10 K Gold 
Marine ‘‘Sweetheart" 


Ring size: Cut narrow strip of paper so that ends 
meet snugly around your finger. 


Men's Ring 
C) $13 for Sterling Men's Ring 
Ring 


ORDER NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS DELIVERY 


AND FOR 
THAT FIGHTING MAN’S 
FAVORITE LADY, TOO! 


Delicate, femi- 
nine, an exact 
miniature — ver- 
sion of the MA- 
RINE RING. A 
gift she'll cher- 
ish forever! 





Your Size Her Size 


Mail with order. 





NAME 





Post d Federal 
ostage and Federa ADDRESS 





tax included. No 
c.o.D. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


international law. 

“In general, however, a nation may 
employ troops to protect its citizens 
even though they are residing on foreign 
soil. If, for example, American citizens 
living in a_ foreign country’ were 
threatened or treated unjustly, the 
President of the United States might 
justifiably order an armed force to 
intervene in their behalf. 

“In such an instance, the President’s 
action would not necessarily constitute 
an act of war; for the president would 
be exercising the right to protect na- 
tionals, which is recognized by all na- 
tions. 

“Many times in the history of the 
United States, Marines have been called 
upon to protect American citizens and 
interests abroad according to the prin- 
ciple of international law delineated 
above. In such cases, the Corps has 
been chosen for the task for military 
rather than diplomatic reasons. 

“Marine detachments have been sta- 
tioned aboard each of the United 
States’ larger warships; Marines, there- 
fore, have been immediately available 
for use in such crises. Moreover, train- 
ing in landing operations and infantry 
tactics as well as naval gunnery and 
seamanship made Marines particularly 
suitable for such undertakings.” 

An interesting article dealing with 
this same subject, entitled, “The Ma- 
rines Have Landed,’ can be found on 
page 24, July, 1959, Marine Corps 
Gazette.—Ed. 


REDUCTION IN RANK 


Dear Sir: 

A question has arisen as to what 
rank a Marine would be reduced for 
reason of incompetence as_ prescribed 
in para 9453 MCM. Would he be in 
the acting rank status of the rank 
structure which went into effect on 
January 1, 1959? 

For example: An ASgt was reduced 
to LCpl with his date of rank re- 
established to August 18, 1956, as pre- 
scribed by para 9453.7, MCM, which 
states: “A reduction for incompetence 
shall not be regarded as a punishment 
nor shall an enlisted person, as a result 
of such reduction, lose previously ac- 
quired service-in-grade privileges in 
which reduced.” 

Marine Corps Order 1223.1 para 5(e) 
states: “Commanding Officers will re- 
duce individuals, who have _ been 
awarded such reductions due to dis- 
ciplinary or other reasons, to the appro- 
priate inferior pay grade under the 
new rank structure.” In this respect 
Marine Corps Order 1223.1 is contra- 
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dicting itself, in that para 3(d) states 
disciplinary reason only and 5(e) states 
disciplinary or other reasons. 

According to para 3(f) of the men- 
tioned MCO which states ‘During the 
transitional period (which has not 
ended as of this date) present corporals 
will retain their status as Non-com- 
missioned Officers.” In the case of the 
Marine mentioned above, that Marine 
was a Cpl (E-3) in August of 1956 and 
the MCM states that an NCO can be 
reduced only one grade at a time; it 
does not say pay grade. In this case 
the Marine in question is being reduced 
two ranks, from ASgt to LCpl in 
reality, but is being reduced one pay 
grade, from E-4 to E-3, due to the fact 
that a LCpl is not considered an NCO 
under the new rank structure. 

In view of the above should the Ma- 
rine in question be reduced from ASgt 
E-4 to Cpl E-3 and then, effective 
January 1, 1959, be redesignated to 
ACpl E-3, in order to possess the 
privileges and service-in-grade as a 
Cpl E-3, which was the rank and 
grade of this Marine in August, 1956? 

By reducing this Marine to LCpl E-3, 
he loses his NCO privileges that he had 
on August 18, 1956, which is now his 
date of rank. However, should he be 
reduced to Cpl E-3 and redesignated 
to ACpl E-3, he would retain his privi- 
leges as an NCO, which he was on 
August 18, 1956. 

Whether or not the Marine is a LCpl 
E-3 or an ACpl E-5 has no bearing on 
his pay, but the Marine would lose his 
NCO privileges, which are as important 
as the pay in the Marine Corps today, 
should he be reduced to LCpl E-3. 

ASgt Albert R. Laby 
HqCo., HqBn., MCB 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Head, Enlisted Section, Promotion 
Branch, HQMC, told us: 

“A Marine reduced for incompetence 
will be given the rank title established 
under the new rank structure for the 
grade to which reduced. 

“Para 3.d and 5.c of MCO 1223.1, 
taken together, states that an individ- 
ual reduced, regardless of reason, shall 
be reduced to the appropriate lower pay 
grade under the New Rank Structure. 
Likewise, para 9453 MarCorMan states 
an individual may be reduced for in- 
competence, but he shall not ‘lose pre- 
viously acquired service in grade privi- 
leges.’ The privileges herein referred to 
are time in grade privileges and not 
those which are accorded an individual 
solely based on rank. 

“This is demonstrated by reflection 
upon the rank structure existing before 
the new rank structure was effective. 
If at that time a SSgt E-5 were reduced 
to Sgt E-4 or a Cpl E-3 were reduced 
to a PFC E-2, the first would not have 





retained the privileges of a staff nop- 
commissioned officer nor would the 
latter have retained the privileges of a 
noncommissioned officer.” —Ed, 


“TOMBSTONE PROMOTIONS" 


Dear Sir: 

I have been a constant reader of 
your magazine for many years ...., 
A mutual Marine friend has kept me 
supplied with each monthly issue until 
very recently. I am interested in sub- 
scribing to the magazine and would 
gladly do so if you will send me an 
application and answer a question for 
me concerning what is known as “tomb- 
tone promotions.” 

I am presently in the active Marine 
Reserve program and my (civilian) 
“boss” is a colonel in the Army Re- 
serve. Recently we discussed a point 
concerning the “‘tombstone promotion” 
and added pay on retirement that may 
be paid as a result of the promotion. 

I realize that the ‘tombstone promo- 
tion” does not carry with it any pay 
because of the promotion, however, it 
is my understanding that the retired 
pay of a person granted a “tombstone 
promotion” prior to November of this 
year, can at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, receive a larger payment of re- 
tired pay than he would without the 
“tombstone promotion.” 

Please furnish me with an answer as 
to whether there can be any additional 
pay granted as a result of a “tomb- 
stone promotion,” so I may be able to 
prove to my “boss” that such is possi- 
ble. 

CWO2 H. W. Williams, USMCR 
6105 Rosalind Rd. 
Huntington 5, W. Va. 


@ Title 10, U. S. Code, Sect. 6150, 
pertaining to higher retired grade for 
officers specially commended, states: 

“Ca) Each officer of the Navy or the 
Marine Corps who has been specially 
commended for performance of duty 
before January 1, 1947, in actual com- 
bat. . . . shall, after his retirement, ot 
transfer to the Retired Reserve, be 
advanced to the grade next higher than 
that in which he was serving at the 
time of his retirement or transfer to 
the Retired Reserve. ... 

“(c) The retired pay of an officer 
advanced in grade under this section is 
not increased or decreased by that ad- 
vancement.”’—Ed. 


RECORDING PRIOR SERVICE 


Dear Sir: 

A man enlists in the Marine Corps 
on 4 November, 1954, and is reenlisted 
to inactive duty on 3 November, 1957, 
in accordance with the current law. 
Later on 13 May, 1958, he reenlists ” 


the Regular Marine Corps. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Re- 
int HEADQUARTERS U.S. MARINE CORPS 
on” OFFICE OF THE COMMANDANT 
1ay WASHINGTON,DO.C. 
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ay 
sit 
red COMMANDANTS'S BIRTHDAY MESSAGE — 
one 10 NOVEMBER 1959 
his On this special day—the 184th birthday of our Corps— 
esi- Marines throughout the world can reflect with pride upon our 
re- Corps' distinguished record of nearly two hundred years of 
the service to our country. In the fighting tops of Revolutionary 
War ships-of-the-line, at Belleau Wood, on the coral beaches 
as of the Pacific, on the frozen mountains of North Korea, and 
nal more recently on the beaches of Lebanon—at these and scores 
aie of other places this record was established by the timely and | 
pe effective actions of the Corps in time of emergency. The 
: record rests upon the deeds, devotion, and valor of a long line } 
an of Marines extending back through time of war and through , 
time of peace to the first recruits who joined the Corps at é 
CR Tun Tavern in 1775. i 
Rd. We take pride in the record of the past—a record that 
is woven inextricably into the fabric of our country's history. 
| But pride in the past is not enough. We must draw inspira- 
50, tion from the past to meet the challenge of today, the chal- 
for lenge to keep abreast of rapid technological developments, 
: the challenge to be ever-ready to resist aggression in today's 
the tense world. Even more than in the past, we must constantly 
ally strive to improve our weapons and techniques. Even more than 
uty in the past, we must adhere to our rugged training program. 
m- Even more than in the past, we must foster and maintain the 
or splendid spirit that has always animated our Corps—the 
be indomitable spirit that has led Marine units to distinguish 
an themselves on the field of battle. For today, as in the past, 
the the readiness of our Corps rests upon the readiness and the i 
io esprit de corps of each and every Marine, officer and enlisted, { 
Regular and Reserve. i 
| With full confidence that the years ahead will be ones i 
veal of progress and accomplishment, I extend my warmest personal 
118 regards and every good wish to all Marines and to their 
ad- families on this important occasion, the 184th birthday of our 
beloved Corps. 
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ted General, U. S. Marine Corps 
57, Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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In 1905, the famous Center House was 
located midway on the parade grounds 


Col John Harris, sixth CMC, was in 
office during the bitter Civil War years 


by ASSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


Official USMC Photos 


The Marine Barracks at Eighth and HEN THE Marine Cor by 25 
VG was. dickering for a 
3 r “Square 927,” on March k = 
Eye Streets, in Washington, D. C., has the 31, 1801, little did the men of the Corps | ¢° 
or even Lieutenant Colonel Comman- A 
dant, William Ward Burrows, realiz ens 
distinction of being the smallest post in the that history and tradition would be J qi 
coupled with legends and old sea stori¢s sche 

about the historic Washington, D. ©. re 
Marine Corps, but the largest in strength landmark which would house the future | | 
Commandants. of $2 
Headquarters Marine Corps, located ee 
on a small plot of ground betwee ‘tas te 
“G” and “I” streets on the north and | Wh 

south, and Eighth and Ninth streets the 

the east and west, measures 615 fett 
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by 250 feet. It was purchased by LtCol 
Commandant Burrows under President 
Thomas Jefferson, for a cost of $6247.18, 
or the equivalent of four cents a square 
foot. 

Initially, the tract of land was to be 
purchased for the sum of $4000, but 
during the transaction the price of real 
estate rose over 50 percent of its orig- 
inal price. The big hike in property 
Put quite a dent in the overall budget 
of $20,000 which Congress had appro- 
Priated, for the purchase of land and 
the building of the barracks for Marines. 

When news of the purchase reached 
the Marines who were serving as 


guards at the Navy Yard, it is rumored 
that there was much gladness and re- 
joicing, for at that time the men lived 
in a tent encampment on Prospect Hill 
which overlooked the Potomac River. 
Their happy anticipation may have 
changed to chagrin, however, when they 
learned that they would be responsible 
for erecting the buildings planned for 
the new barracks. 

It is reported that when the barracks 
was dedicated by Presitient Jefferson, 
he said, ‘“‘This barracks is not a gift to 
the Corps of Marines, you men have 
earned it.” 

Headquarters at that early date con- 


sisted of the famous Center House, a 
row of two-story brick buildings, a 
stable, sheds, a low one-story building, 
the barracks, office buildings, a store- 
room and a washroom. Those buildings 
were constructed inside a stone wall, 
10 feet high and two feet thick, which 
surrounded the compound. 

In addition, there was also a swim- 
ming pool, and the hull of an old ship 
which was to be a constant reminder 
to the Corps of Marines that they were 
sea-going. Both the pool and the ship 
hull have been removed from the com- 
pound to make way for newer and 
larger structures. 

TURN PAGE 
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Uniform changes can be noted from this old photo 
of Captain George C. Reid and the Headquarters 


EIGHTH & EYE (cont.) 


Today, after numerous renovations 
and alterations, the post, oldest in the 
Marine Corps, is somewhat changed 
from the post of 1801. New and larger 
quarters which would accommodate the 
rapidly growing Corps were erected in 
place of the original barracks. This 
new and larger quarters block was to 
house a mess hall, auditorium, officer 
quarters and a gymnasium. A new 
brick wall was also constructed which 
replaced the old stone wall. Swinging 
iron grillwork gates were installed. 


During the World War | era, a 
Marine often began his career 
by walking the Measured Post 


Only the ''sharpest'’ Marines at 
8th & Eye are selected to walk 
this traditionally honored pest 
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Standing alone at the north end of 
the barracks quadrangle is the home of 
the Commandant which, when first 
constructed, was made of clay bricks 
described as a ‘very soft salmon.” 
Since these bricks were not particularly 
strong, the walls of the home were 
three feet thick. 

When the British staged their hit- 
and-run raid on Washington in August 
1814, the Capitol, the White House 
and many other major buildings of the 
government were put to the torch, but 
the Commandant’s home was left in- 
tact. Legends say that the British, who 
were using the home themselves during 
the fracas, planned to use it after they 
won the war—which they lost; other 
sources relate that the British thought 
so highly of the spirit and bold deter- 
mination with which the Colonial Ma- 
rines fought, that they left the home 


i. i ew 
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detachment, Marine Barracks, during the years of 
1887-1888. The Center House is in the background 


so that the Marines would always have 
something for which to remember the 
British. 

In any case, the home was not 
destroyed. It is now the oldest building 
in Washington, D. C., which is still 
being used for its intended purpose— 
housing the Commandant and _ his 
family. 

Captain Samuel Nicholas was the 
first commissioned officer in the Marine 
Corps, and justly enough, he was also 
the first Commandant. Appointed by 
the Second Continental Congress on 
November 28, 1775—just 18 days after 


Congress authorized the forming of two | 


battalions of Marines which constituted 
the Marine Corps of November 10, 
1775—he served as Commandant until 
August, 1783. 

Following Capt Nicholas was Major 
William Ward Burrows, who was ap- 
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pointed on July 12, 1798, to lead the 
Corps of Marines. Burrows served in 
that capacity until March 6, 1804, when 
he resigned the post for reasons of 
health. 

Although Burrows was _ responsible 
for the appropriation of funds to build 
the Marine Barracks, and later the 
Commandant’s home, neither he nor 
Nicholas ever resided in the fashion- 
able mansion. All 19 Commandants 
following Nicholas and Burrows have 
lived in the home. 

Franklin Wharton was the next Com- 
mandant to fill the vacancy left by 
Burrows. He held the post from March 
7, 1804, to September 1, 1818, until the 
time of his death. He was heading the 
Marine Corps when another legend 
connected with the barracks and the 
war took root. It was during the period 
when the British were driving through 
Washington, that two Marine paymas- 
ters were dispatched to guard a payroll 
amounting to about $2500. During the 
fighting the two paymasters decided to 
get into the action, so they buried the 
chest containing the money, and went 
off to war. However, in the battle, 
both were killed, so the location of the 
“treasure chest’? was never learned, for 
neither man had made any type of 
map or chart or had disclosed the 
location of the chest prior to his death. 

Through the years, rumor has raised 
the amount of the buried treasure from 
the original $2500 to about $50,000, 
but the actual amount, if there really 
was a treasure, is unknown, and the 
records of that period do not indicate 
any such incident actually occurring. 

Wharton was succeeded by Anthony 
Gale, who received his appointment 
on March 3, 1819, but was removed 
from office on October 8, 1820. He 
Served the shortest tenure of office of 
any of the 21 Commandants. 

In contrast to Gale’s period of office, 
Probably one of the most colorful Com- 
mandants to step out of Marine Corps 
history, was Archibald Henderson, who 
was appointed to fill the vacancy left 
by Gale. Henderson, the fifth Com- 
mandant, served in office from October 





MCI, located at the Naval Weapons Plant, 


Students and instructors posed 


4 for this Class of 1894, School of 


Application, photo at 8th & Eye 


John J. Jacobs, Dean, MCI, 
keeps the studies and education 
on a par with civilian schools 


is a major function of Marine Barracks 


17, 1820, to January 6, 1859. 

A bit of legend concerning Comman- 
dant Henderson reveals that after he 
had lived in the Commandant’s home 
for 39 years, he felt the home belonged 
to him, so, in his will, he left his heirs 
the house. Needless to say, the Corps 
remained the owner. 

Another story about Henderson, or a 
combination of Henderson and the 
home, is that when a woman visitor to 
the mansion awoke on her first evening 
she saw a ghost of a man dressed in 
uniform and seated before the fireplace. 
According to the story, he arose from 
his chair, bowed graciously to the 
startled lady, then took his leave. The 
woman believed that the ghost was that 
of Henderson. 

Today, the Marine Barracks at 
Eighth and Eye streets has the distinc- 
tion of being the smallest post in the 
Corps, but the largest in strength. The 
quadrangle which serves as the parade 
grounds for the Evening and Sunset 
Parades covers only two and one-half 
acres. 

Directly to the south of the Eighth 


and Eye barracks, and about two 
blocks distant, is the Naval Weapons 
Plant, formerly known as the Naval 
Gun Factory, easily accessible to the 
men stationed at the barracks. 

All officers and staff NCOs reporting 
to the present-day Marine Barracks are 
greeted and briefed by Colonel J. M. 
Platt, Commanding Officer. With the 
use of charts and graphs, he gives a 
20-minute presentation about’ the 
duties, mission, strength and capabili- 
ties of the post. 

The mission of the barracks is unique 
in that it is the only post in the Marine 
Corps where two weekly parades are 
scheduled, where a command furnishes 
a special guard detail, and the only 
place that quarters the United States 
Marine Band and the Marine Corps 
Drum and Bugle Corps. 

Visitors to the Eighth and Eye bar- 
racks for an Evening or Sunset parade 
—evening parades commence at 1800 
while sunset parades begin at 2100— 
will view, for about one hour, one of 
the most colorful and precise events 
they will ever have the pleasure of 
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EIGHTH & EYE (cont.) 


witnessing. 

The parade is led by the Marine 
Corps Band—dressed in their red coats 
and white trousers—playing and march- 
ing through three selections. Then the 
troops, composing two companies, one 
from the Ceremonial Guard Company, 
and one from the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute, take to the field. Once aligned, 
dressed in blue coats and white or blue 
trousers, they fix bayonets, and the 
flag bearers March on the Colors. 

When the Colors reach the reviewing 
stand, spectators are informed about 
the 36 battle streamers carried on “The” 
Marine Corps Colors, and of the Palm, 
gilt, bronze, gold and silver stars which 
represent more than 150 additional 
awards. 

After the Colors have been returned 
to their parade site, the Drum and 
Bugle Corps takes to the parade ground 
and plays and marches to the “Slow 
March.” 

Lowering of the National Color fol- 
lows, then the Manual of Arms is exe- 
cuted and the Adjutant publishes the 
orders of the day. 

Once again the Drum and Bugle 
Corps is heard as they play and march 
through more selections. 

At this point, the Drill Team from 
the Ceremonial Guard Company is 
ordered onto the field by First Lieu- 
tenant Arthur L. Steward, Jr., Platoon 
Commander, who takes his leave of 
the unit and immediately marches off 
the field. He views his troops as they 
march through their intricate steps 
without oral command. The drill team 
performs many facing movements and 
the manual of arms. They then ex- 
change their weapons by tossing them 
through the air to their drill mates. 

The largest single unit of men, 227 
strong, comprises the Ceremonial 
Guard Company, which is composed of 
three Ceremonial Platoons, one drill 
team, a Headquarters Security and 
Guard section and a Special Security 
Guard. Marines of the Ceremonial 
Guard Co. are responsible for guarding 
the President of the United States, when 
he visits Camp David, approximately 
80 miles from the Capital. 

Another small unit within the guard 
company is the Body Burying detail, 
whose responsibility requires the per- 
formance of proper military funerals 
for Marines, Naval officers and Govern- 
ment heads. 

In addition to the Main Gate guard 
at Eighth and Eye, the Guard Com- 
pany is responsible for the security of 
the Main Gate at the Naval Weapons 
Plant. Until recently, they guarded all 


the plant gates, but with the exception 
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Members of the Silent Drill 


of the main gate which consists of three 
posts, all other gates have been relin- 
quished to civilian guards. 

Developing the Ceremonial Drill 
Team required about 175 hours of 
practice by each man, but it has paid 
off handsomely for the drillers, for they 
made a trip to Edinburgh, Scotland 
in 1958, to participate in the ‘‘Tattoo” 
held there. 

Second major function at the Bar- 
racks is the Marine Corps Institute 
which is located in building 213, Naval 
Weapons Plant. The Institute was 
previously quartered at Eighth and 
Eye, but because of space limitations, 
they were forced to move to their pres- 
ent offices. 

Until 1920, when the Marine Corps 
Institute (MCI) was activated, at Ma- 
rine Barracks, Quantico, Va., voluntary 
study was a means of improving the 
morale and raising the general educa- 
tional level of Marine Corps personnel, 
so shortly after World War I, the plans 
for the Institute were begun; the end 
result was MCI. 

Originally, instruction was carried 
out by the classroom study method 
only, and even though there was some 
initial opposition to “education,” in- 
creasing participation indicated that the 
Marines wanted the Institute, and by 
April of 1921, 668 students were en- 
rolled in courses. 

Success of this initial effort led the 
planners to believe that it would be 
possible to bring general education to 
all Marines. The correspondence method 
of study and instruction was the logical 
means of providing these opportunities 
to students who were subject to routine 
military orders, taking them from 
Quantico, and depositing them in the 
far corners of the world. With this 
future planning and reasoning, the In- 
stitute was moved to Marine Bar- 


Platoon perform for spectators during 
Sunset Parades at Eighth and Eye. 
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The drill unit is world-famous 


racks, Washington, where it has re- 
mained as a correspondence school. Its 
staff was expanded, and academic as 
well as vocational correspondence 
courses were made available to all 
Marines. 

Enrollment never exceeded 6000 stu- 
dents until World War II, when the 
Marine Corps was authorized to raise 
its strength by many thousands of 
young men and women. Most of these 
new Marines had to interrupt their 
schooling, but they were anxious to 


keep abreast of their education while | 


in the service. The result—many more 
enrollments in MCI. 

Between 1941 and 1945, the courses 
offered by the Institute were broadened. 
and the academic’ standards’ were 
parallel to accredited resident schools. 
During this period the enrollment rose 
to 63,000. 

However, this figure also dwindled 
rapidly when the war ended and many 
Marines returned to their homes and 
schools. The Institute was left with 
only 16,000 enrollments by 1948. To- 
day, the Marine Corps has less than 
half the men it had during World War 
II, but the current enrollment for MCI 
stands at 32,500 students. During the 
first three quarters of fiscal year 1959, 
57,000 students were being serviced by 
the Institute. 

In mid-1957, MCI offered 89 courses 
to students; today, the Institute is 
offering 220 courses in various military 
occupational specialty fields, plus the 
promotion test fields. 

In addition to the MOS courses of- 
fered by MCI, on July 1, of this yeat 
the Institute assumed the additional 
functions of preparing, distributing and 
grading promotion examinations. 

By September, 1959, the transitional 
phase had been completed with the 
exception of the administrative field 
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still at Quantico. There are eight units 
at MCI which are responsible for the 
research and preparation of the promo- 
tion tests, and it is anticipated that 
this section will be complete sometime 
this month. 

Also assumed by MCI this year were 
the extension courses previously offered 
by Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va., and, instead of men receiving the 
courses automatically, each course in 
the promotion field will be enrolled for 
separately, and each course will con- 
tain a final test. The difference here 
is that Marine Corps Schools did not 
require a final test on each subject 
covered in the Extension Course. 

The third major unit at the Barracks 
is the United States Marine Band, often 
called ‘The President’s Own.” When- 
ever and wherever the band has been 
commanded to perform, it has received 
applause and praise. One such occasion 
occurred on June 8, 1939, when the 
bandsmen were called upon to play in 
the huge plaza of Washington’s Union 
Station. The ceremony was the arrival 
of the King and Queen of England, 
and the bandsmen had practiced and 
perfected the British Anthem, which 
they would play for the royal visitors. 

When President Roosevelt, King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth ap- 
pearec in the entrance, the bandleader’s 
baton came down sharply, and the 
trumpets and drums sounded four 
ruffles and flourishes. Then the full 
ensemble broke into the majestic strains 
of the British and American National 
Anthems. When the music had died 
away, there was not a sound heard 
from the spellbound spectators who 
jammed the plaza. 

Three thousand miles away, the 
British Broadcasting Company, in a 
shortwave broadcast that night, com- 
mented, ‘‘We don’t know by what magic 
the leader obtained the results he did, 
but never was the British Anthem 
Played in so stirring and inspiring a 
Manner as it was today by the United 






















Personnel of the Ceremonial Guard Company and the Marine Corps 





Institute Company must be prepared to fall out on a moment's notice 


States Marine Band upon the arrival of 
their Majesties in the Capital of the 
United States of America.” 

On a cold November morning in 
1775, busy Philadelphia citizens were 
attracted by a cadence of rolling drums 
and whistling fifes. It is said that while 
the spectators lined the curb, they 
shouted a demand to know who those 
men were. Hardly turning, the leader 
replied proudly: ‘Marines, man, that’s 
who these lads are. And if you're as 
good as they you'll join with them.” 

At the end of the Revolutionary 
War, everything military ceased, and 
the Marine “Band” was not heard 
from again until 1798, when Congress 
decided that the country could no 
longer get along without the Marine 
Corps organization, and on July 11, 
1798, President John Adams approved 
a bill which brought into existence the 
new Marine Corps, and with thém, a 
new Marine Corps Band. It was made 
up of a “drum major, a fife major and 
thirty-two drums and fifes.” 

Some of these “musics,” as they 
were called were sent to recruiting duty: 
while some served aboard American 
men-of-war during the French Naval 
War from 1798 to 1801, still others 
were retained in the national capital, 
which was at that time located in 


Color Sergeant, ASSgt G. Tait, 
« Col Platt and SgtMaj J. Zim, 
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Philadelphia. The band was moved to 
Washington in 1800. 

In 1801, on New Year’s Day, the 
band made its White House debut for 
the President, and established a custom 
that has continued recently. President 
Jefferson was first entertained by the 
Marine Band at his inauguration in 
Washington, and every president after 
him has called upon the band to play 
for White House functions. 

Bandsmen played at the White 
House for Lafayette on several occa- 
sions during 1824, and also the follow- 
ing year when the great Frenchman 
journeyed to Mount Vernon and York- 
town. Later the band played at the 
Marine Barracks in Washington in 
front of the residence of the Comman- 
dant, Archibald Henderson, when he 
held a reception for Lafayette. 

Probably the most famous leader of 
the Marine Corps Bands was John 
Philip Sousa, who conducted the band 
from October 1, 1880, to July 30, 1892, 
and it was during this period of time 
that he wrote many of his celebrated 
marches. 

Lieutenant Colonel Albert F. Schoep- 
per is the present band director. He is 
assisted by Captain Dale Harpham and 
Captain James B. King, Jr. 

Today, the band carries 113 musi- 
cians and three officers on its rolls, in- 
cluding MSgt Edmond M. DeMar, 
Drum Major. Another present-day fea- 
ture is that the band has added an 
accordianist, the first one in the history 
of the band. A far cry from the small 
band of (continued on. page 80) 
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SgtMaj F. Rauber (C), accepted his “badge of office’ from the CMC 
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as SgtMaj W. Bestwick watched during ceremonies at Eighth & Eye 


UNSET HAD just settled over 
Washington, D.C., shroud- 
ing Marine Barracks, 8th & 

I streets, in semi-darkness and stillness; 
but all eyes turned, and all voices be- 
came just a murmur as the parade 
ground spotlight suddenly became alive 
and followed a young Marine bugler 
onto the center of the field. 

Ordinarily this would be just another 
routine Friday evening Sunset Parade 
for the men stationed at Marine Bar- 
racks, but this night, August 28, 1959, 
would be more than just routine; it was 
something special—extra special to en- 
listed men—for it was the relief and 
installation of the Sergeant Major of 
the Marine Corps. 

As the bugler completed his call and 
marched off the parade ground, the 
field once again became shrouded 1n the 
semi-darkness, then the stillness was 
again interrupted as voices became 
louder and bolder . . . but all had a 
slight bit of apprehension, for hundreds 
of spectators were awaiting the com- 
mencement of the parade and cere- 
monies, 

Suddenly the field was flooded with 
brilliance from many spot lights and 
floods, and the U. S. Marine Band, con- 
ducted by Captain Dale L. Harpham, 
blared out its presence with “El Capi- 
tan,” by Sousa; “Washington Grays,” 
by Grafulla; and “King Cotton,” by 
Sousa. The ceremony had begun. 

Next came the troops who would pass 
in review and show the spectators the 
precise drill accomplishments achieved 
by these young Marines who had spent 
many free hours practicing their intri- 
cate steps. As the troops reached their 
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designated areas, and became properly 
aligned, the command “fix bayonets” 
was given, and like all the drill to 
follow, each man reacted as one; each 
bayonet was attached to the rifle at 
one precise moment; all heads snapped 
up, and all weapons were returned to 
the owner’s right side... as if the men 
were mechanical, and somewhere an in- 
dividual was operating the controls. 

As soon as the troops were marched 
onto the field and properly aligned, the 
officers in command of the units were 
relieved of their duties, and Staff Non- 
commissioned Officers were given the 
units, thus making the parade a Staff 
NCO parade. 

Then the Drum and Bugle Corps 
took to the field, and entertained with 
such selections as the “Slow March” 
and “Retreat,” and exhibited excellent 
drill movements while hundreds of 
spectators watched. 

Visitors were awed with the music 
and drill when, suddenly, there came 
over the loud speaker the words ... 
“Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps 
... front and center.” With that com- 
mand, Sergeant Major Wilbur Bestwick, 
the first Sergeant Major of the Marine 
corps since the post was originated in 
May, 1957, marched smartly across the 
parade field to relinquish his “badge of 
office,” the Staff NCO Sword, to General 
Randolph McC. Pate, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, who was responsible 
for the origination of the Sergeant 
Major of the Marine Corps post. 

Halting smartly before the Com- 
mandant, SgtMaj Bestwick stood at 
rigid attention while his transfer orders 
were read over the public address sys- 


tem, and then, a Letter of Appreciation 
was read, commending him for his serv- 
ice to the Commandant and to the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

“Sergeant Major Rauber . . . front 
and center.” As the command “front 
and center,” was issued for the second 
time during the Sunset Parade cere- 
monies, Sergeant Major Francis D. 
Rauber marched proudly across _ the 
parade ground to his post directly in 
front of the Commandant, and to the 
left of SgtMaj Bestwick. At this point, 
the public address system was once 
again utilized to carry the orders of 
transfer for SgtMaj Rauber who would 
replace SgtMaj Bestwick in the Marine 
Corps’ top enlisted billet. 

The post of Sergeant Major of the 
Marine Corps was created on May 23, 
1957, as the senior enlisted billet in the 
Corps. The duties of the Sergeant Major 
are primarily concerned with the direct 
assistance to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Assistant Commandant, 
Chief of Staff and Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff of the Marine Corps. He is also 
the personal representative of all en- 
listed Marines in the Corps, and is 
selected for the post by a board of 
general officers. 

After the orders had been read, the 
Commandant then received the Staff 
NCO Sword from SgtMaj Bestwick, 
and passed it to Rauber, thus complet- 
ing the ceremony of transferring and 
installing a new Sergeant Major of the 
Marine Corps. 

At the completion of the Sunset 
Parade ceremonies, a reception was held 
in the Band Hall, with SgtMaj and Mrs. 
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Rauber and their daughter, Mrs. Rose- 
mary Malay heading the line. Follow- 
ing the Raubers, were SgtMaj and Mrs. 
Wilbur Bestwick, and SgtMaj and Mrs. 
John C. Zim. SgtMaj Zim is the Ser- 
geant Major of Marine Barracks, 8th 
& I. 

General Pate was the first to pass 
through the reception line, and wished 
his “best” to each of the Sergeants 
Major. After the Commandant, a mixed 
line of officers and Staff NCOs followed; 
they offered their congratulations and 
best wishes. 

When querried about his new assign- 
ment as Sergeant Major, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific, SgtMaj Bestwick de- 
clared that this was a much “looked 
forward to assignment,” for this would 
be the first time in his Marine Corps 
Career that he has received an assign- 
ment outside the continental limits of 
the United States in which he could 


| take Mrs. Bestwick. He also said that 


she was looking forward to the new as- 
signment with much enthusiasm. “This 
will just be another job though,” he 
continued. ‘The only difference is that 
I will receive my orders from a new 
boss, and of course I’ll carry them out 
to the best of my ability as I have been 
required to do in the past.” 

SgtMaj Rauber, a tall, well-built, 
soft-spoken, quiet man, said he was 
“highly elated’ over his new assign- 
ment, and expressed appreciation to the 
board of generals who selected him from 
all the many Sergeants Major in the 
Marine Corps for this post. “I will do 
everything in my power,” he stated, “to 
do the fine job that my predecessor has 
done, and will strive to accomplish even 
more if that’s possible. This new billet 
is an inspiration to enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps, especially in the ad- 


ministration field, and one we definitely 
want to retain with pride and honor.” | 

SgtMaj Bestwick, a veteran of 25 
years of Marine Corps service, was 
born on November 27, 1911, in Sabetha, 
Kans., and graduated from high school 
in 1932. After two years of civilian 
life, he enlisted in the Marine Corps in 
1934, and received his basic training 
at San Diego, Calif. 

SgtMaj Bestwick then saw pre-World 
War II duty at sea aboard the USS 
Louisville, and served at such Marine 
Corps post as Bremerton, Wash., San 
Diego and Camp Elliott, Calif., and was 
appointed a Sergeant Major in 1943. 
He saw combat while serving in the 
capacity of Sergeant Major with the 
Third Marine Division in the Bougain- 
ville and Guam campaigns. 

When he returned to the United 
States in December, 1944, he was 
ordered to Mare Island Shipyard, Calif., 
as the Sergeant Major, and in 1945, he 
was again transferred—this time to San 
Francisco, where he completed a four- 
year tour of duty as Sergeant Major of 
the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies. 
His next assignment took him to the 
Parris Island Recruit Depot where he 
assumed the duties of Sergeant Major. 

During the Korean Conflict he joined 
the First Marine Division as the Divi- 
sion Sergeant Major in October, 1952, 
and spent one year in that capacity. 
He was awarded the Navy Commenda- 
tion Ribbon with Combat ‘“V” for ex- 
cellent service, and in 1954, he began 
a two-year tour of duty as Sergeant 
Major, Inspector and Instructor Staff, 
Ist Air Delivery Co., San Jose, Calif. 

In June, 1956, SgtMaj Bestwick was 
transferred to Headquarters Marine 
Corps to serve as Sergeant Major to the 
secretary of the General Staff. He held 





LtGen Robert E. Hogaboom offered his congratulations to the Corps’ 
new sergeant major during a reception in the band hall at 8th & Eye 


this position until May, 1957, when he 
became the Sergeant Major of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

SgtMaj Rauber was born July 10, 
1901, in Rochester, N.Y., and graduated 
from high school there in 1918. He spent 
two years active duty in the National 
Guard prior to beginning his first en- 
listment in the Marine Corps on De- 
cember 9, 1921. He rose to the rank of 
sergeant prior to his discharge in 
February 1926. ; 

During that period of time, he re- 
ceived his initial recruit training at 
Parris Island, S.C., and served 15 
months expeditionary duty with the Ist 
Marine Brigade at Port au Prince, 
Haiti. He then served at Marine Bar- 
racks, Norfolk, Va., and with the 29th 
Co., Fourth Marine Regiment, Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif. 

On May 1, 1942, he reenlisted and 
was reappointed a sergeant. 

Transferred to the First Sergeants 
School, Philadelphia Navy Yard, in 
January, 1943, he was graduated and 
promoted to the rank of Sergeant Major 
in February of that same year, and 
was named post Sergeant Major, New 
York Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He was then transferred to the Third 
Marine Corps Reserve District, and 
filled the billet of Sergeant Major of 
that duty assignment until his transfer 
to the Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, in 
March, 1948. He served as Battalion 
Sergeant Major of the Ninth Marines, 
First Provisional Marine Brigade. 

Arriving in Guam, Marianas Islands, 
in May, 1948, he served as Sergeant 
Major until November, and then he was 
transferred to Tsingtao and Shanghai, 
China, until April, 1949, when he was 
ordered to Camp Witek, Guam. 

In March, 1950, SgtMaj Rauber em- 
barked for the United States for an 
assignment as Sergeant Major, Staff of 
the Inspector-Instructor, 19th Infantry 
Bn., Rochester, N.Y. He was then 
ordered to Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, N.C., as Group Sergeant 
Major with MGCIS-5 and MACG-1, 
Second Marine Aircraft Wing. 

His next duty assignment was at the 
Marine Corps Air Station, Miami, Fla., 
in March, 1952, where he served as 
Operations Squadron-3, Sergeant Ma- 
jor, and later became Headquarters Ser- 
geant Major in June, 1953. 

Washington, D. C., was his next duty 
assignment, where he served a_ four- 
year tour of duty as Sergeant Major of 
the Personnel Department, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps from April, 1954, 
to May, 1958. He was then transferred 
to Camp, H.M. Smith, Oahu, T.H.., 
where he assumed the duties as Ser- 
geant Major, Fleet Marine Force, 
Pacific. He held that post until his 
present assignment as Sergeant Major 
of the Marine Corps. END 
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In a single day recently, MCRDep, 
Parris Island, welcomed more than 


600 guests aboard to visit recruit 
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Kay Rowland photographed her brother, Pvt F. L. & 
Rowland with his mother, his girl, and sister, Lynn 


Pvt Alan Chmielorz introduced his family to "lron 
Mike," the recruit depot's most prominent landmark 


by AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 
AGySgt Emile Jarrard 






ARRIS ISLAND’s War Me- 
morial Building is a brick 
and marble monument to 
an idea, or, more accurately, to the 
triumph of an idea. The idea, like all 
great thoughts, was profoundly simple: 
The immediate families of Marines 
undergoing recruit training should be 
permitted to visit them. 

Yet it is unique in that no Marine 
has ever stepped forward to claim to 
have been the first one who thought of 
it The silence is understandable. 
Twenty years ago, a Marine, regardless 
of rank, voicing such an opinion would 
have been considered a prime candi- 
date for The Funny Farm. 

Had the idea been put to a vote on 
Parris Island, Drill Instructors un- 
doubtedly would have filibustered 
against it to their last hoarse gasp. 

But it is no longer a topic for de- 
bate. Housed in the War Memorial 
Building is the Depot Visitors Center, 
a fact of life in the 1959 Marine Corps 
—and an unqualified success by any 
Standard. 

Each month, an average of 3000 
visitors climb the marble front steps 
of the Memorial Building, cross the 
terrazzo floors of its vestibule and 


timidly give their name and their re- 
cruit’s name to one of the four men 
on duty at the Center. 

It is at this precise moment that the 
visitor forms a lasting impression of the 
Corps. 

ASSet Donald Durrett, NCOinC of 
the Center, does everything in his 
power to make sure the impression is 
a favorable one. “This is,” he says, 
“generally a very trying time for them. 
Many have traveled long distances, not 
quite sure what they'll find. We want 
to put them at ease. When it’s pos- 
sible, we try to talk to every visitor for 
a few moments to let them know they 
are genuinely welcome.” 

ASSet Durrett has crammed a lot 
of duty into his more than six years 
in the Corps. He has served at Quantico 
and Lejeune and, overseas, in Japan 
and Okinawa with a 4.2 Mortar Com- 
pany. But his main qualification for 
this assignment is the two years he has 
just completed “on the grinder’ as a 
Drill Instructor. Like the men under 
him, he knows the island—and, he 
knows the problems of the D.I. and the 
recruit. 

Under ASSgt Durrett are ASgt Donald 
R. Spradlin and Alex M. Nagy and 





PFC William Dawson. Senior in point 
of service at the Center is tree-top-tall 
ASgt Nagy, who, at 6’7"”, may be the 
tallest Marine on active duty. 


All four men stand Duty NCO 
watches, two days on, one day off, 
seven days a week, from 0730 to 1800. 
But, lest this sound like too soft a 
billet, they are also required to partici- 
pate in drills, parades, ceremonies and 
other formations like all the other men 
of their company. 

Normally, visiting hours for recruits 
are from 1300 to 1800 on Saturdays and 
from 0800 to 1800 on Sundays and 
holidays. 

There are, of course, visitors to the 
Center who have not come to visit re- 
cruits. For them, the men supply gen- 
eral information about the Depot, give 
directions and assist in every way pos- 
sible. 

It is not unusual for visitors to 
arrive, merely desiring to tour the 
island. They are directed to the Center, 
and, after a tour of the War Memorial 
Building, board a Marine Corps bus 
along with one of the men on duty at 
the Center. He acts as their guide, 
pointing out sites of interest throughout 
the island. 

All civilian bus tours, likewise, stop 
first at the War Memorial Building. 
Again, one of the men on duty boards 
the bus and conducts them on a tour 
of the Depot. 

Visitors to see Woman Marine re- 
cruits require little time since they are 

TURN PAGE 
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VISITORS’ CENTER (cont.) 





sent to the Woman Marine Recruit 
Training Battalion area rather than 
have the female recruit report to the 
Center. The same holds true when a 
male recruit is firing the range. Their 
visitors are sent out to the Rifle Range 
where a “branch office” of the Center 
makes the necessary arrangements. 

When a visitor’s recruit is stationed 
“mainside,” the procedure becomes 
more involved. The visitor’s name is 
entered on a log and the battalion Duty 
NCO of that battalion to which the 
recruit is assigned is called. (The name 
of the Duty NCO who is notified and 
the time of notification is logged to 
avoid delays.) 

When the recruit arrives, he bears a 
pass from the battalion, which he turns 
in. He is then free to join his visitors. 
At the termination of the visit, the re- 
cruit returns to the Center and picks 
up his pass before returning to his area. 

The day before graduation of a pla- 
toon is the busiest day at the Center— 
as many as 350 visitors have been 
logged in. On graduation day mornings, 
the Center staff conducts guided tours 
of the Depot which begin at 0830 and 
end at the Hostess House at 1030, a 
half hour before graduation. These 
tours are temporarily discontinued dur- 
ing the Summer months when, because 
of the intense heat of the day, gradu- 
ations take place at 0900. 

Visitors embark aboard buses and are 
first taken to judo demonstration. Also 
included in the itinerary are stops at 
the rifle range, swimming pool and at 
the graduating platoon’s mess hall. In- 











d a map of Pl 
to Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Phillips while awaiting their nephew's arrival 


‘sal : a] ; : 
The parents of Pvt Chmielorz found a shady spot and sat down 
with their son's D.I., ASSgt Adams, to discuss Alan's military career 





cluded, too, is a close-up inspection of 

a recruit wearing the clothing and 

equipment he uses during training. 
After the graduation, ASSgt Durrett 


hand to assist the parents in locating 
their sons. 

It would be difficult to imagine 4 
better choice for the demanding job of 
Officer in Charge of the Visitors Cente 
than its present OinC, Captain Joseph 
C. Bridgers. He is a veteran of almost 
20 years of enlisted and commissioned 
service. The job he does is the mort 


Pvt Edward Hinkley hoisted his 
€ nephews aloft when his brother 
Dan, and his family visited him 








and his hard-working assistants are 00 f 
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Fgemarkable since this is merely an 
“additional duty” for him. He is the 








Informational Services Officer for the 
Recruit Depot and the direct represent- 
ative in all public information-public 
relations project on the island. 

After his enlistment in January, 1940, 
at Raleigh, N.C., his first pre-war duty 
station was at Quantico, with the Fifth 
Marines. He served successive tours in 
Washington, D.C., at First Sergeants 
School, at Sea School, aboard the USS 
Santa Fe and as First Sergeant of the 
Candidates Detachment at Camp 
Lejeune before reporting aboard the 
USS Guam in 1944. He served aboard 
for two years. 

After graduating from Recruiters 
School in 1947, he served in DHRSs 
Hartford, Connecticut and Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In June, 1951, he graduated 


» from Journalism School at Great Lakes, 
' Tll. The following year, at MCRDep, 


San Diego, he received his commission 
and was transferred to Camp Lejeune 
where, for three years, he was ISO of 
the Base. 

He returned to Philadelphia in 1955 
as OinC of the 4thMCRRD Procure- 
ment Aids Branch, in charge of pub- 
licity over a five-state area. He served 
overseas as ISO of the Third Marine 
Division on Okinawa before reporting 
to his present assignment. 

One of the most highly regarded of- 


' ficers in the field of military public 


information, Capt Bridgers uses none 
of his wiles as a newsman on the 
visitors to the Center. He never re- 
sorts to a “no comment,” when asked a 


' question by a parent. His innate good 


manners and his warm personality are 
the only tools he employs in dealing 


i, 





The families of Pvts Freeman, Mellette and Dosher pooled their food 


with the immediate families of recruits. 
But they are enough to win many 
friends for himself—and for the Marine 
Corps. 

Typical of the visitors Capt Bridgers 
meets are Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Chmielorz, 
their 16-year-old daughter, Linda, and 
their 13-year-old niece, Ruth Jackle. 
As they waited for Pvt Alan Chmielorz’s 
arrival, Capt Bridgers took 20 minutes 
on a Sunday morning outside the 
Center to talk about Alan’s future. 
After graduating from high school, 18- 
year-old Alan had enlisted for four 
years. He wanted now to pursue a 
printing career in the Corps. The cap- 
tain told them, in broad terms, what 
opportunities were open to Alan and 
how to apply for them. 

Like all parents of recruits under- 
going training, the Chmielorz family 
had received a letter from Colonel W. 
K. Jones, Commanding Officer of the 
Recruit Training Regiment. The colonel 
had informed them that their son had 
arrived safely and asked for their co- 
operation so that, “With your help, we 
shall be able to send back to you a 
fine Marine, a mar grown stronger 
physically, morally, and spiritually.” 

Col Jones enclosed information of a 
general nature about the Recruit Depot 
and its facilities which included such 
topics as “Leave,” “Religious Activity,” 
“Food From Home,” and, most im- 
portant to the Chmielorzes, ‘Specific 
Information For Visitors.” 

They learned that the Depot recom- 
mends that the recruit not be visited 
until he has completed “at least six 
weeks of training.’”’ This sounded fine 
since Mr. Chmielorz’s Summer vacation 
fell during Alan’s 10th week. 
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for an outdoor banquet in one of the island's several picnic groves 


They left their home in Norwood, 
Mass., and, with three stopovers en 
route arrived at P.I. on a Saturday. 
After checking into their rooms at the 
Hostess House, they were able to see 
Alan from 1300 until 1800 that day. 

Recruit Training had agreed with him 
—he had added more than 20 much- 
needed pounds on his 6’4” frame in the 
intervening 10 weeks. 

On Saturday and again the following 
day, Alan escorted his family around 
the island. They visited the rifle range 
and posed for pictures in front of “Iron 
Mike,” P.I.’s famous landmark and in 
front of the replica of the Iwo Jima 
flag raising. They ate meals at the 
Depot cafeteria and talked quietly on 
the cool, covered porch of the Hostess 
House. 

On Sunday afternoon, they talked to 
Alan’s D.I., ASSgt Wesley E. Adams. 
Alan stood a few feet away with Linda 
and Ruth and re-arranged the dirt with 
the toe of his boondocker, while his dad 
started cut with, “I was just wondering 
what kind of a Marine my boy was 
turning out to be.” 

ASSgt Adams, a veteran of 10 years 
in the Corps, figured that Alan “will 
be all right,” which is high praise in- 
deed from a D.I. who still must work 
for two weeks with Alan after his 
parents leave. 

Back at the Hostess House on Sun- 
day night after their recruit had re- 
turned to his battalion, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chmielorz talked about their visit. “It’s 
so much nicer here than we’d expected,” 
Mrs. Chmielorz said. “I’m very glad 
we came.” 

Not all visitors come from great dis- 
tances. The family and friends of Pvts 
Eddie L. Freeman, William B. Mellette 
an Robert L. Dosher had to travel only 
70 miles. 

Eddie, Bill and Bob had gone to 
school together in nearby Charleston, 
S.C., and had enlisted together. A party 
of 13 (including both parents of all 
three boys as well as their girl friends) 
fidgeted for an hour awaiting their Ma- 
rines’ arrival. 

Eddie’s girl, Mary Riols; Bill’s girl, 
Helen Slattery; and Bob’s girl, Sally 
Isaac, huddled together on a sofa and 
tried—without much success—to act as 
if they weren’t in any hurry to see their 
fellas. 

Together, the boys entered the room 
looking neither left nor right. Ignoring 
Sally’s frantic, ‘There they are!” they 
marched briskly up to the Duty NCO 
and turned in their chit. As the teen- 
age girls’ eyes filled up from the ex- 
citement, Eddie’s mother chided, “I 
told you girls I’d swat the first one 


-that cried!” 


A minute later the boys were engulfed 
by their girls and their proud families. 
The Visitors (continued on page 94) 
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CORPS 
ALBUM 


ERE ARE some more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 











From time to time. readers have 
requested) information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 

Capt Edward J. Hukle 
Inspector-Instructor 


IstAMTracCo, USMCR 
Mobile, Ala. 


BGen James H. Strother (Retd) 
Dadeville, Ala. 


Morris S. Peck 
2001 Jackson Road 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
CWO A. B. Johnson 
49 Dundee Rd. 
Squantum 71, Mass. 


Fred Lungaard 





3025 E. Stop 8 Rd 
Indianapolis 27, Ind. 
ASSgt D. B. Durrett 
HQ Co., H&SBn, MCRDep 
Parris Island, S. C. 
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Submitted by Morrie S. Peck 
Company |9-C-2 completed its basic training VO-9M. was based at Bowen Field, Port-au-Prince, 
at Camp Lejeune, N. C., in November, 1943 Haiti, in 1931-32. Major J. Davis (center) commanded 










Submitted by Capt Edward J. Huckle 
Salt Lake City, Utah, recruiters offered free theater passes to new 
Marines in 1925. Capt P. D. Cornell (R) was the officer in charge 









Submitted by BGen J. H. Strother (Ret’d) 
Marine officers of the original Flight L, later Patrol Sqdn. Three, 
USMC, of the first air station at Sumay, Guam, commissioned in 1921 





Johnson 


Submitted by CWO A. B., 
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, Submitted ree “ASSat Donald B. Durrett 
The Marine Base at Charleston, South Carolina, Sergeant Richards (second from right, front row) 
fielded a rough and ready baseball team in 1906. was the manager of the Charleston Marines’ team 
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Submitted — Fred Lundgaard 
Company H, 2d Bn., Fourth Marines in Shanghai, a legendary Marine Corps hero for his accuracy 
China, in 1935-36. Lou Diamond, later to become with a mortar, is seated sixth from left, front row 





AMBUSH IN SAMOA 


D Sine 
*it oe, 


by D. Michael O’Quinlivan 
and Bernard C. Nalty 


Defense Dept. Photo 
(Marine Corps) 


The troops were returning from a tough jungle march. The area was alive 






with hostile natives. 
HE NARROW country road 
Tan between two five-foot 


ok fences of barbed wire. It 
was an allee on a level between high 
ground with luxuriant grass conceal- 
ment on the south and a swamp on the 
north. More barbed wire bounded the 
edge of the level land where it sloped 
off to the swamp. East, west, and 
south, the country was alive with well 
armed hostile natives. Into this com- 
plex of physical geography came 
British and American Marines and 
sailors with a motley group of civilians, 
local and foreign, on the way home 
from a hard day of jungle marching. 
These were the elements for a perfect 
ambush. 

First Lieutenant Constantine M. Per- 
kins and his Marines had come to 
Opolu on March 6, 1899, when Rear 
Admiral Albert Kautz brought his 
Pacific Station flagship down from 
Honolulu to investigate reports of 
trouble on the island. Simply, the 
political situation was this: In 1889, 
the Treaty of Berlin established over 


the Samoan Islands a tripartite pro- 
tectorate composed of the United States, 
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It was a perfect setting for a surprise attack 


Great Britain, and Germany. This ar- 
rangement was close to dissolving in 
a puff of smoke 10 years later in an in- 
ternal quarrel over the royal succession 
in Samoa. Malietoa Tanu, son of the 
old king, was favored by the British, 
while the Germans supported Mataafa, 
long the stormy petrel of Samoan 
politics. 

The United States was not com- 
mitted to either side. But Kautz quickly 
allied himself with the British in view 
of the unpleasant attitude of the Ger- 
man consul, coupled with Mataafa’s 
flouting of the authority of the Chief 
Justice of Samoa, who was an Amer- 
ican. Malietoa was duly crowned king, 
but with German support the Mataafa 
people went into open rebellion. 

The modus operandi adopted by 
Kautz and the British to deal with the 
rebels, naval shelling of their villages 
and strongholds, soon developed into a 
case of the whale vs. the lion. If 
Mataafa was to be put down effectively, 
a land campaign would be necessary. 
This was the reason for the dispatch 
of the Anglo-American column from 
Apia on the afternoon of April 1, 1899. 


The order of march was 35 Americai 
sailors under Lieutenant P. V. Lansdalk 
and Ensign J. R. Monaghan, Lieutenant 
Perkins and 20 Marines, and 48 British 
Marines and sailors under four officers. 
A Colt gun was in the van unde 
Lansdale’s personal supervision. A? 
American surgeon, a corpsman, some 
100 friendly Samoans, and _ sevé 
European civilians made up the ft 
mainder of the force. The British com 
tingent included signalmen and stretche! 
bearers. Lieutenant Freeman, R. N. 
was in overall command. 

Following the line of the coast to the 
east, the expedition made good progres 
as far as Letogo. HMS Royalist lay of 
shore, covering the advance and shelling 
villages as far as Fagalii. Here, navel 
gunfire was suspended as the colum 
moved inland to come upon Letog? 
from behind. The Royalist remained 
station, however, a most fortunate d& 
cision as matters turned out. 

Shortly after leaving Letogo, the 
column sighted the enemy for the firs 
time. A brisk fire of four or five mr 
utes, during which the Colt 8 
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SgtMaj Henry L. Hulbert was 
awarded the ''Medal of Honor" 


jammed, drove them off into the bush. 
The decision was then made to follow 
the inland road back to Apia with the 
possibility of flushing more of the 
enemy in the interior. As a matter of 
precaution, Perkins and his Marines 
were moved to a rear guard position. 

Although native scouts were out in 
front reconnoitering, the column was 
unaware of imminent danger until the 
whole force was between the barbed 
wire fences along the road. First warn- 
ing of attack came with the reports of 
the enemy rifles and puffs of smoke. 
The whole left flank was taken under 
heavy and steady fire by the enemy 
hidden in the high grass on the crest 
of the hill to the south. Lansdale got 
his Colt gun into action immediately, 
but, to no avail; it jammed again. 
Within a matter of minutes, Lt Free- 
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The USS Philadelphia, the flagship of Admiral Albert Kacte: brought 
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American Marines to Samoa, and it took part in shelling the island 


man, two American and two British 
sailors, and two Samoans were slain. 
Lansdale was struck in the knee as he 
dismantled vital parts of the Colt and 
tossed them into the jungle to prevent 
the gun from being used by the enemy. 
Nothing remained but to fall back. The 
men scrambled through the fence as 
best they could and headed for the 
beach. 

Heartened at the sight of the Amer- 
icans and Englishmen in full retreat, 
the enemy swarmed in from all sides 
and down from the trees for the kill. 
Lansdale was killed, as were Monaghan 
and Ordinary Seaman N. E. Edsall, 
who were helping their wounded leader. 
At the second barbed wire barricade, 
Perkins formed his own men and the 
British Marines into a rear guard, and 
made a brief stand. The time thus 
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the USS Philadelphia at the American Consulate in Samoa in 1899 


gained allowed most of the force to 
escape. Alerted by the appearance of 
stragglers on the beach, the Royalist be= 
gan to lob shells in the direction of the 
enemy. A few rounds were enough to 
take the fight out of the rebels. 

Thus ended one of the few episodes 
in history when United States Marines 
have been forced to withdraw from the 
field. Defeat it was, but without the 
disciplined stand of the U. S. and 
Royal Marines, it could have been a 
real disaster. Three of Perkins’ men 
earned Medals of Honor for their part 
in the action: Sgts Michael McNally 
and Bruno Forsterer and Pvt Henry 
Hulbert. With a liberal portion of luck, 
combined with good military teamwork, 
Perkins brought all of his men un- 
scratched out of an ambush par ex- 
cellence. END 





On this small trail, Lt Lansdal 
and his troops were ambushed 
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by AMSgt Clay Barrow 





m LOT MORE than altitude 
: separates the hot pilot 


from the ground-pound- 
ing infantryman. A rifleman, thumbing 
through a flier’s manual and reading, 
“When you are in the middle of a 
quadrant, one of the extremes will be 
correct, and it is best to switch to loop 
and use aural null procedures,’ must 
realize that here is a language barrier 
that is way over his head in more ways 
than one. 

Realistically, there is little in com- 
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mon between the infantry and air arms. 
except during wartime “working hours,” 
or peacetime air-ground exercises. 

Yet both the flying fraternity and 
their ground-bound opposite numbers 
must surely agree on one point: Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William Henry Rankin’s 
sudden departure from his aircraft— 
nine miles up—is a record that nobody 
wants to try to break. 

The infantryman realizes the enor- 
mity of the feat only when he considers 
that it would take him, at quick-time, 


about three and a half hours non-stop 
to march the distance the colonel fel] 

A brother-officer flier, who has known 
him a long time, says, “Nobody’s ever 
going to kid him again about that 
weight-lifting kick he’s been on fo 
years. Only a man in superb physica] 
condition could have survived what he 
did. The slide-rule people used tp 


speculate that, in ejection at that | 
height, a man’s stomach might burst | 


like a ripe mellon or his blood might 
literally boil. Everybody’s glad Bill 
made liars out of them.” 

Propped up with pillows in his pri- 
vate room in the U.S. Naval Hospital 
at Beaufort, LtCol Rankin was obvi- 
ously feeling discomfort 10 days after 
his fall. There was no room on the 
dresser top for another get-well card. 
His bedside stand, too, was almost in- 
visible under layers of cards, telegrams, 
letters, business proposals and _ news- 
paper clippings. 

“I read one newspaper clipping,” he 
said, “that said, ‘Rankin blacked out 
once during the fall,’ and they had me 
at the wrong altitude too. Well, Rankin 
didn’t black out! Let’s see if I can tell 
you the way it happened.” 

He closed his eyes and, for an in- 
stant, he was back at 47,000 feet ina 
doomed aircraft. He brought himself 
quickly back to earth as he snapped, 
“T know it’s asking a lot of you, but 
let’s hold down the adjectives and ad- 
verbs when you write it. Okay?” 

Okay, colonel. 

“About 1800 EST on 26 July, 1959,” 
he began, “while returning from a high 
altitude cross-country training hop 
from Boston to Beaufort, S.C., I had 
an indication that I was having engine 
trouble. We (wingman Herbert Nolan 
and he) were south of Norfolk above 
an overcast, the top of which was about 
44,000 feet. I recall secing 47,000 feet 
go by on my altimeter when a grating, 
rasping sound began and the fire warn- 
ing light came on. I had a flame-out, 
and a rapid rundown, followed by en- 
gine seizure.” 

His emergency power package did 
not work and he was without instru- 
ments, radio or flight control. He knew 
that to ride into the thunderstorm 
could have resulted in either slowing 
down and spinning or nosing over and 
going supersonic. ‘Although I realized 
I was at an extreme altitude,” he says 
matter-of-factly, “I had no choice but 
to eject.” 

His F8U had been in a slight climb 
when the controls froze and, slightly 
nose-up, he was in an ideal attitude fo! 
ejection. He pulled the ejection curtain 
and fired himself from the aircraft. 

“My first impressions were of the 
rapid expansion of my body due to the 
explosive decompression and a feeling 
of extreme cold. Inside the aircraft the 
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LTCol William H. Rankin’s 40-minute nightmare 


fall is a record no one 


temperature had been about 75° above 
zero. An instant later I was pin-wheel- 
ing through an atmosphere of 65° be- 
low!” 

“The cold feeling quickly changed,” 
he recalls, “to a burning, tingling sen- 
sation. I was uncomfortable from the 
expansion of my body and cold to the 
point that I was afraid I would lose 
consciousness. I had the terrible feeling 
that explosive decompression had me 
and I would not survive.” 

As he hurtled and spun through 
space, his arms and legs were spread- 
eagled, despite his violent efforts to 
bring them in to his body. After a few 
seconds he opened his eyes and, 
through the slits, saw he was entering 
the top of the overcast. The clouds 
were white and fleecy. 

“It took all my strength to bring my 
arms into my body,” he says. “I was 
amazed to find I still had my helmet 
and oxygen mask on. 

His oxygen mask was standing out 
from his face, probably due to the slip 
stream and he was not sure that his 
emergency oxygen system was doing 
any good. 

He continued to free-fall but had to 
fight a driving desire to open his para- 
chute. “I knew,” he says, “that to do 
it would mean death from the cold or 
lack of oxygen.” 

Despite the compelling desire to open 




























is likely to challenge 


the chute, he, at last, made himself 
place his life in the hands of the auto- 
matic parachute, set to open at 10,000 
feet. F 

The free fall continued for what 
seemed to be an eternity. As he fell 
into denser atmosphere, he became a 
little more comfortable due to the pres- 
sure being reduced, although his body 
was still numb with cold. 

“About this time,” he says, “I knew 
I was falling into denser and darker 
clouds and I began to feel the turbu- 
lence of the thunderstorm. I started to 
be concerned about my ‘chute opening 
and, while I was thinking about it, I 
felt a violent jerk and sudden stoppage 
when the parachute blossomed.” 

LtCol Rankin knew well the inde- 
scribably wonderful sensation of a 
*chute’s opening—he’d had to bail out 
over enemy lines in Korea. He looked 
up instinctively to check his ’chute, but 
was in such a dark cloud that he could 
not see it. He reached up and checked 
the risers and was convinced that he 
had a “good ’chute.” 

“I had the feeling that I had it 
made,” he remembers with a grin. 
“What more could a fella want? I was 
in a good ’chute and I was on my way 
down.” 


But the ground—and safety—was a 
long way off for the colonel. 
The feeling of well-being gave way 












swiftly as he realized he was out of 
oxygen as the mask collapsed against 
his face. He disconnected it. 

“The violence in the thunderstorm 
became very severe,” he recalls. “I was 
stretched, jarred and buffeted about by 
up drafts and down drafts. At times 
I had the horrible feeling that I was 
going in a complete loop around the 
*chute.” 

Of the thunderstorm, he says, 
the violence in there is impossible to 
describe. There is nothing to compare 
with it. I recall hail, water (almost as 
if I were in a swimming pool) lightning 
and thunder.”’ 

LtCol Rankin believes that up drafts 
carried him up into the hail layer of 
the storm several times. He became 
airsick. “The lightning was so blind- 
ing,” he remembers, “that it seemed 
like countless atom bombs were explod- 
ing. The thunder was so severe, you 
couldn’t hear it. But you could cer- 
tainly feel the vibrations.” 

About the time that he was at last 
convinced that neither he nor his gear 
could take much more and that he 
would surely lose consciousness, he 
suddenly sensed the air _ getting 
smoother. He realized that he was at 
last, incredibly, below the worst of the 
storm—the lower two-thirds. 

“TI was still in clouds,” he says, “the 
rain was extremely heavy, but I felt I 
was getting near the ground. I began 
looking down in preparation for the 
landing. Below me, the clouds were 
thinner. I could make out green foliage 
and distinguish trees.” 

Minutes later, he was being blown 
above the ground by a strong surface 
wind and moving both horizontally and 
vertically into the trees. He estimates 
that he broke out of the overcast be- 
tween 300 and 500 feet up. 

As he fell through the trees, his 
*chute suddenly caught and he was 
swung like a pendulum and crashed 
into the trees. 

“IT was cold and numb,” he says. 
“I could barely move. I was amazed 
to find I still had my watch and that 
it was still ticking. The time was 1840. 
I'd been 40 minutes coming down!” 
(LtCol Rankin’s wingman later verified 
that he had, indeed, ejected at 1800.). 

He had, he learned later, landed 
about 25 miles from where he’d bailed 
out. 

LtCol Rankin painfully unstrapped 
himself from his parachute. He took 
off all his flying gear except his helmet 
and his knife. (continued on page 84) 
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Photo by AGuyuSat BE. J. Jarrard 
Lt Marlene Mazar, Navy nurse, 
7 helped LtCol Rankin sort some 


of his letters from well-wishers 
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; ; "Dammit, Lashwell, | told you 
(tls the regulation depth 
RMI for foxholes was 
four feet!" 





"Oh, dear me ...1 must have gotten in the wrong line!" 


"Column of legs to the sweater .. , march!" 





"To the: rear-r-r,--marcht'* 













































































"In my platoon, only ten per cent get the word!" 
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Ichabod Crane. 


LT USMC 





by Edwin Turnbladh 


Ichabod B. Crane, a native of Elizabeth, N. J., was appointed a 


second lieutenant in the Corps on January 26, 1809, and was then 


assigned to head a guard detachment aboard the United States 






YONE DIGGING into Ma- 
rine Corps archives of the 
years just before the War of 
1812 might be startled to see there on 
the rolls of officers the name Ichabod 
Crane—perhaps one of the best known 
names in American literature. The dis- 
covery is particularly interesting be 
cause Washington Irving was then be- 
ginning to write, and it was just seven 
years after Lieutenant Crane resigned 
from the Marine Corps that “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ was pub- 
lished—date 1819. 

The beloved story offers various local 
guesses as to what became of the 
schoolmaster after the hapless fellow’s 
encounter with the ‘headless horseman” 
and subsequent disappearance. Differ- 
ent villagers said he “had changed his 
quarters to a distant part of the coun- 
try; had kept school and studied law 
at the same time; had been admitted 
to the bar, turned politician, election- 
eered, written for the newspapers, and 
finally had been made a justice of the 
Ten Pound Court... .” 

Not one of the villagers of Sleepy 
Hollow said that perhaps Ichabod had 
gone and joined the Marines. He may, 
indeed, have tried but been sent kiting 
by a supply sergeant at wit’s end, at- 
tempting to furnish a uniform. For 
Ichabod, you will recall, was “exceed- 
ingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long 
arms and legs, hands that dangled a 
mile out of his sleeves, feet that might 
have served for shovels. .. .” 

At any rate, it is logical today to 
speculate that Washington Irving did 
take the name for the village school- 
master from a Lieutenant Ichabod B. 
Crane of the Marine Corps, having 
most certainly encountered the name 
not long before he wrote the tale, and, 
what is more, having quite probably 
met the officer. The author’s fancy may 
have been caught by the name. The 
schoolmaster was a period piece, who 
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merely needed a name. The model was 
not uncommon. 

Ichabod B. Crane was a native of 
Elizabethtown (now Elizabeth) New 
Jersey, a descendant of a first settler of 
the town. He was appointed a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps on 26 
January, 1809, from Irving’s State of 
New York, receiving $25 a month and 
subsistence. Ichabod’s father, General 
William Crane, had been a Revolution- 
ary artilleryman, wounded at the at- 
tack on Quebec, but surviving to serve 
as Major General of New Jersey Militia 
during the War of 1812. Ichabod’s 
brother, William Montgomery Crane, 
entered the Navy as a midshipman in 
May, 1799, serving on the United 
States, becoming a lieutenant in 1803, 
and a commander by 1813. 

Ichabod, upon joining the Marine 
Corps, was assigned in February, 1809, 
to command the Marine detachment on 
board the United States, which was a 
44-gun frigate, a sister ship to Old Iron- 























sides, and herself affectionately termed 
the “Old Waggon.” The detachment 
was authorized to number two sergeants, 
two corporals, two musics (a fifer and 
a drummer), and 50 privates, but it was 
seldom near that strength. Lt Crane's 
routine experience as commander of 
the seagoing Marines may well have 
consisted partly of settling arguments 
between Marines and Sailors of that 
rough period. Your “rights . . . are 
sometimes liable to be infringed on,” 
warned Lieutenant Archibald Hender- 
son, later a Marine Corps Commandant. 


All through the 19th century a Marine | 


detachment on board a ship was known 
as the Marine Guard. 
they composed a disciplinary force at 
sea, deterring mutiny—‘“‘the bulwark be- 
tween the cabin and the forecastle.” 
Lt Crane continued on the United 
States until December, 1810, when he 
was detached to Marine Corps Head- 
quarters at Washington. In March, 
1812, he was due to relieve a Captain 
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at a Florida post, 
change of plans kept him at Washing- 


Williams 


ton. 
In May, 1810, Captain Stephen De- 
catur, a close friend of Washington 
Irving, was ordered to command the 
United States. Thus, for almost a year, 
Lt Crane had served under Irving’s 
friend—in charge of the Marines on that 
ship. 

Decatur and Irving once roomed to- 
gether in New York, and through the 
years, before Irving went to England 
(1815) the two men saw each other 
often. The author could, therefore, well 
have been introduced to Decatur’s Ma- 
rine officer. Decatur may at least have 
mentioned the man. 

Irving possessed what William Cul- 
len Bryant called a “frolicsome fancy” 
—certainly exhibited in his stories of 
Dutch New York. He delighted in 
naming literary characters after persons 
he knew or heard of. In 1809 he wrote 
Diedrich Knickerbocker’s humorous his- 
tory of New York. In it he freely em- 
ployed old Dutch family names—“but I 
did not dream of offense,’ said the 
amiable Irving. 

Irving wrote “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” while on a visit to England. 
The story, like others of the Sketch 
Book series, appeared in America in 
1819 under Irving’s pen name, Geoffrey 
Crayon. Few persons, either in Amer- 
ica or abroad, ever did learn who the 
teal author was. Many, especially in 
Great Britain, thought it was Sir Walter 


Scott, the literary lion of the hour and 
a most admiring friend of Irving. 

The Sketch Book series became at 
once popular, selling rapidly, and 
Ichabod B. Crane must surely have 
either read of the schoolmaster or had 
his attention called to the coincidence 
of names. Whether he knew, however, 
that “Geoffrey Crayon” was actually 
Decatur’s friend, Irving, is less pre- 
sumable. By that date, Crane was a 
major in the Army. After resigning 
from the Marine Corps on April 28, 
1812, he had accepted a captaincy from 
the Army. It was the military which 
engrossed the life of Ichabod B. Crane. 
He was not a horseman—nor did he 
ever write, like Washington Irving or 
his own descendant, Stephen Crane, the 
New Jersey author of the Civil War 
story, “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
Lt Crane of the Marine Corps would 
have been interested to foresee that 
Stephen Crane, as a war correspondent, 
covered a Marine landing in 1898 at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Washington Irving’s interest in the 
Navy must surely have included the 
Marine Corps, which then, as today, 
was a part of the Navy Department. 
The author became well acquainted 


with Charles Nicholas of Philadelphia, 
a son of Samuel Nicholas, the first 
Marine officer appointed by the Con- 
tinental Congress after it voted for two 
battalions of Marines on 10 November 
1775, the historic birthday of the 
Marine Corps. 

Although Irving showed a zest for 
naval exploits and affairs, his role was 
essentially that of a detached bystander, 
rather than a participant. He declined 
two offers of a post in the Navy De- 
partment. In 1818, Commodore Decatur 
was serving on the Board of Navy 
Commissioners at Washington, a sort 
of directorate composed mainly of ex- 
naval heroes. So Decatur had no dif- 
ficulty obtaining (continued on page 79) 
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is the best physical specimen ever 


by AMSgt Clay Barrow 
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Louis R. Lowery 


Leatherneck Photographic Director 


NE OF the most memorable 
advertisements con- 
ceived was the series of 

drawings, popular a decade ago, which 

depicted the humiliation of a soup- 
bone-lean young man out for a day on 
the beach with his lady friend. As the 
97-pound weakling chatted with his 
girl, a crude brute hurried by in pursuit 
of a beach ball and kicked sand in the 
young lady’s face. Naturally, Soup 

Bone objected. The bully not only re- 

fused to apologize but threatened to 

rearrange his face for him. When the 
weakling decided that discretion was 
the better part of valor, the sand-kicker 

Walked off and, moments later, so did 

the girl. 

Shortly afterward, the frustrated 
young man enrolled in a muscle-build- 

Ng course and, in no time at all, had 


ever 











The Marine Corps has 
been building men for 184 years. 


| Many contend that today’s recruit 


more muscles than he could use. Re- 
turning to the beach with his girl, our 
hero waited. Sure enough, the villain 
obligingly ran by again, still pursuing 
the same beach ball and, again, kicked 
sand in the lady’s face. Our hero, his 
new muscles rippling like rabbits run- 
ning around under a rug, stood up and 
casually knocked the bully senseless. 

Possibly because its alumni may also 
have to do a lot of fighting on beaches 
throughout the world, Parris Island's 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot places a 
great deal of emphasis on physical con- 
ditioning. 

Mr. Shane MacCarthy, Executive 
Director of President Eisenhower’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, personally 
inspected PI’s physical training facili- 
ties. “This,” said Mr. MacCarthy, “‘is 
the most unique program I have seen 
in this country.” 

The Youth Fitness Council came into 
existence in 1956 (coincidentally, the 
same year that PI’s training was re- 
evaluated). The President had learned 
that, of 4264 school children, ranging 
from six through 16, who had been 
given muscular fitness tests, 609% had 
failed. 

Among the civic and fraternal or- 


The metamorphosis of a Marine 
begins on the day he arrives at 
the Marine Corps Recruit Depot 


Twelve weeks later, the change 
is complete—the "boy" is now a 
man, the man is now a Marine 








ganizations which shared with the Ma- 
rine Corps a concern for this alarming 
problem was the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Simultaneously, last 
year, both the Corps and the JayCees 
published booklets designed to foster 
youth fitness at the grass-roots level. 
Realizing that the JayCee program— 
though broader in scope than our own 
—had the identical objective, the Com- 
mandant recently encouraged coopera- 
tion with the local chapters and, fur- 
ther, directed the discontinuance of our 
tests and the adoption of the fitness 
standards and tests recommended by 
the JayCees. 

Parris Island like MCRDep, San 
Diego, has always considered physical 
conditioning vitally important. But the 
difference between the approach to the 
problem in, for example, the late 
thirties and early forties, as opposed 
to today. is the difference between the 
lightning and the lightning bug. 

Responsible for the success of the 
PI program, as for everything else on 
the Island, is the officer who will be- 
come the Corps’ 22d Commandant on 
January 1, 1960, Major General David 
M. Shoup. Gen Shoup’s strong right 
arm for all Recruit Training is tall, 

TURN PAGE 
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Lt David L. Barrett (MC) USNR, is one of a staff of skilled 
medical personnel who keep a check on the recruits’ health 


PHYSICALLY FIT (cont.) 


distinguished, Colonel W. K. Jones, 
Commanding Officer of the Recruit 
Training Regiment. 

Col Jones’ able S-3, Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph G. Cervell, ramrods the 
Physical Training program. While PT 
is but one of many facets of his com- 
plex job of overall training of recruits, 
it is possibly the one closest to his 
heart. 

“In school—both high school and 
college—the student has the option of 
which sport he’ll participate in,” says 


Capt T. G. Richards, Pl's Senter Medical Officer, and LTCol 
J. Cervell checked the drill fields' temperature and humidity 


LtCol Cervell. ‘Unfortunately,  al- 
though each sport has its merits, each 
has its drawbacks. What we try to 
do here is to provide a program of 
neuro-muscular development wherein 
our recruits daily exercise and strengthen 
their arms, legs and respiratory sys- 
tems.” 

Dispassionate observers, officers who 
have observed the end results of phys- 
ical training today and of recruits over 
the past 15-20 years, seem to agree 
that today’s recruit is superior phys- 





ically to his predecessor. This state- 
ment does not go unchallenged by the 
old-timer who insists, “In the Old 
Corps, a Marine reporting out of boot 
camp to his first duty station was 
issued thumbtacks to hold his_ socks 


up. Them boys was tough!” 

The hypothetical question of which 
recruit is the superior physical specimen 
is as pointless as the “Jack Dempsey 
vs. Joe Louis” debate which has raged 
for years. On the one side is the 
grizzled campaigner who argues, “In my 
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day, we didn’t go in for this scientific 
stuff. A boot who doped off took about 
six fast laps around The Grinder 
(parade field) carrying a couple of 
buckets full of sand. Sonny, that’s 
exercise enough for anybody!” 

LtCol Cervell answers this with the 
logical, ““We don’t agree that physical 
training and punishment have any cor- 
relation. Even ignoring the psycho- 
logical aspect, it makes no sense to take 
a man away from the platoon when 
they are being taught something which 
he, too, should be learning. We will not 
tolerate physical exercises being used 
as a punitive measure, but we do en- 
courage D.I.s to conduct extra P.T. ex- 
ercises during specified hours, under 


specified conditions, for the entire 
platoon.” 

During the five phases of his boot 
camp a recruit is slowly, but per- 


cepiisly, weaned away from the soft, 
sedentary life most have been living. 
The first, or forming, phase sets the 
pace for the active days ahead. The 
recruits are formed into a semblance of 
a military unit. They get haircuts, an 
initial clothing issue, a medical exami- 
nation, an issue of toilet articles and 
an inkling of what lies ahead in the 
form of a pair of gold-trimmed scarlet 
shorts and scarlet-trimmed gold shirt, 


The first hour and a half of a recruit's first training day 
is devoted to the Initial Strength Test. The five exercises 
which comprise the test are, to the less-than-muscular 
recruit, roughly comparable to the 12 labors of Hercules. 
The majority, however, find little difficulty in scoring the 
125 points necessary to pass. Beginning at the bottom of 
the opposite page, the events are (1) pull-ups, (2) sit-ups, 
(3) squat-thrusts, (4) the 300-yard race (5) and push-ups 





plus a scarlet baseball cap—their P.T. 
uniform. : « 

When the platoon goes “fon schedule” 
during the second phase (1st through 
4th weeks) the recruit is left no doubt 
of the importance the Corps attaches 
to conditioning. The first hour and a 
half of the platoon’s first training day 
is devoted to the Initial Strength Test. 
There will be three more—during the 
3d, 10th and 11th weeks of training— 
but this initial test has an important 
stimulus. The recruit knows that, 
should he fail to reach the 125-point 
minimum score, he will leave the pla- 
toon and join the Strengthening Platoon 
of the Special Training Unit until he 
is capable of scoring 165 points in the 
strength test. He will not rejoin the 
same platoon and whatever time (not 
to exceed 30 days, except in rare in- 
stances) he spends with the Strength- 
ening Platoon will not count as part 
of his training. 

If a recruit should fail to achieve 175 
points in his third week, 230 in his 
10th week, or 250 in his final strength 
test, he would fail. But it is not likely 
that he would be sent to the Strength- 
ening Platoon. He can be given special 
exercises in his battalion area by his 
DI to correct his weaknesses. 

“To an outsider,” says First Lieu- 











tenant Fred T. Whitman, Officer-in- 
Charge of the P.T. Section, “this may 
seem harsh. However, it has proved to 
be a firm—but fair—system. Hereto- 
fore, recruits who could not keep up 
physically, had hampered the progress 
of the entire platoon and there is no 
way of calculating how many gray 
hairs they put on D.I.s’ heads.” 

Lt Whitman (although admittedly 
prejudiced) says, ‘Personally, I con- 
sider drill the only phase of training 
more important than P.T. Drill teaches 
instantaneous reaction to commands 
but, more important, discipline and 
teamwork. Yet P.T. must rank second 
in my book because drill cannot be 
mastered without the coordination, 
alertness and stamina that P.T. in- 
culcates.” 

It is a grim-faced group of young 
men who report to the Sports Center 
(during inclement weather) or their 
battalion field for the Initial Strength 
Test. Many, if not most, are still 
panting, for they must double-time 
from their barracks to the site. 

Three muscular Marines, dressed ex- 
actly like the recruits, take charge of 
the platoons to be tested. These are the 
P.T. Instructors. Excluding their NCO- 
in-Charge, and two clerical assistants, 
cnly nine men, (three to each of the 
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The recruit platoons "'double-time" from their barracks to the exercise 
areas. When their exercise period ends, they double-time home again 


PHYSICALLY FIT (cont.) 


three Recruit Training Battalions) 
comprise the Island’s P.T. section. 
Quickly, the P.T. instructors explain 
the nature and purpose of the test, and 
organize the platoons into groups. There 
is only one piece of equipment needed 
for the test and many of the less 
muscular recruits find their eyes drawn 
to it. It is a horizontal bar made of 





Nothing builds up coordination 
like pulling yourself up a rope 


track, they tiptoed over the log 
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Like schoolboys on a railroad 


pipe, not exceeding one and a half 
inches in diameter and between seven 
feet, nine inches, and eight feet in 
height. But, to many, it looks easily as 
high as the rain gutter of a two-story 
house. 

The recruit must leap up to assume 
the starting position, which means 
hanging at full length with the arms 
straight, palms turned away from the 
face. He then must pull up until his 
chin is above the level of the bar, and 
repeat as many times as he can. Simple. 

Each man has an individual card on 
which is logged his score in each of 
the five events. More times than they 
like to think about P.T. instructors put 
a zero opposite the column marked 
“pull-ups.” This is the toughest of all 
exercises for, each time, the man must 
return to the full length position. If the 
performer kicks, swings, or exerts a 








jerking motion with his trunk or legs to 
achieve the pull-up, it does not count 
It is conceivable, however, that a map 
can pass all four strength tests without 
being able to do a pull-up, but he mug 
run up sky-high totals on the othe 
events to do so. 


The next event, the 60-second squat. 


thrust, is less difficult. From a stand. 
squats 
down, placing his hands on the deck 
with his elbows inside his knees. He 


ing position, the performer 


must thrust his legs backward, keeping 
his body straight, and supporting his 
weight on hands and toes. He then re. 
covers to the squatting position and 
then to the standing position within 
the one-minute time limit. 

The average recruit, in his 11th week, 
should be able to do 29-30  squat- 
thrusts. 

Push-ups and sit-ups are two other 
exercises on the test. Both require the 
“buddy system.” The participants line 
up in two rows, facing each other, for 
both exercises. For the push-ups, one 


of the recruits acts as judge and keeps 


score for the other. The judge lies on 
the deck, head-to-head with the par. 
ticipant, with his arm extended full 


length. The participant must lower his > 


body until his chest touches the judge's 
hand, but his stomach thighs and legs 
must not come in contact with the 
ground. His entire body must be kept 
in a straight line throughout. 

Again, 28-30 push-ups are about the 
average during the 11th week. 

For sit-ups, the judge holds the 
ankles of the participant who must 
raise himself to the sitting position, his 
hands locked in back of his neck and, 
twisting his body, touch the right elbow 
to the left knee. On the second sit-up. 
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the movements are repeated, except that 
the left elbow must now be made to 


touch the right knee. A recruit should 
eventually be able to average 46-50 sit- 


| ups within a two-minute time limit. 


The fifth event, a 300-yard run, is 
conducted over a five-lap, 60-yard 
course and is timed. At peak condition, 
the average participant covers the 
course in 51.5 seconds. 

In the event of inclement weather, the 
side-straddle-hop is substituted for the 
300-yard run. But the old, familiar hop 
becomes quite difficult since any total 
under 50 within the two-minute time 
limit does not count. The count begins 
on the 5lst hop and, to achieve any 
kind of score, the movements must be 
done approximately twice as fast as 
they would normally. Observing the 


Recruits at Parris Island learn the importance of 
teamwork when they try to hoist the 450-pound log 


\, 


hop is like watching an old-time movie 
—the swift, jerky movements are 
hilarious to everyone but the partici- 
pants. 

To score 100 points in each event, a 
man must do at least 18 pull-ups, 41 
squat-thrusts, 150 side-straddle-hops, 
60 push-ups, 85 sit-ups (all within the 
time limit) and run the 300-yard race 
in 44 seconds. 

It is possible to score a maximum of 
500 points on the Strength Test. Only 
one P.T. Instructor, ASgt Joseph 
Powers, a six-foot, 168-pound, 25-year- 
old has done it. Powers, an all-around 
athlete, played football in school, and, 
in the Corps, has wrestled, boxed, lifted 
weights and instructed judo. 

Eight recruits have scored 500 points 
this year. Two, Pvts Timothy McGrath 


ASSet Karl D. Freudenberg, NCOinC pe judo Lalegelien, 


showed how to surprise a sentry and down him from behind 


A man soon forgot any inhibitions about mixing it 
up when an opponent banged him with a pugil stick 













é The recruits learned that in the tug of war, pulling power, 
not size, wins. They also learn that the trick is to stay low 


and Donald Kelsay, were in the same 
platoon. 

The Corps’ new, realistic approach to 
conditioning is summed up by Captain 
David B. Hayes, who commands the 
Special Training Unit. “When we get a 
recruit who can’t pull himself up on a 
horizontal bar, we don’t waste his and 
our time proving that he can’t. We've 
rigged up a length of pipe, connected 
to a wire which runs up to the ceiling, 
through two pulleys and then down to 
the deck. We put on light weights and 
have him pull the pipe down instead of 
pulling himself up. As he gets stronger, 
we add more weights until he’s capable 
of raising a weight equal to his own.” 

In the Strengthening Platoon the em- 
phasis is on weight lifting and swim- 
ming. Statistics for the first six months 
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as been building in the recruit ove 


the span of his training is tested on the “Confidence Course” 


PHYSICALLY FIT (cont.) 


of 1959 show that, of 155 men who 
joined the platoon, 135 returned to their 
battalion and graduated. 

That there is no stigma attached to 
transfer to S.T.U. is obvious, but it is 
largely attributable to the D.I.s who 
impress upon both the men involved 
and to their platoons that weakness and 
overweight are merely handicaps which 
can be overcome. 

In their third week, the recruits be- 
gin using rifles in their daily calis- 
thenics. During this week they also 
make their first run over one of the 
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battalion obstacles courses. 

During the third phase, Marksman- 
ship Training, at the Rifle Range, phys- 
ical training is conducted by the DI. 
Each D.I. has in his possession a 3”x5” 
card marked “Authorized Extra PT 
Instructions.” Listed are eight exercises 
ranging from side-benders to hand- 
kick-walks which may be conducted. 
Opposite each is the number which may 
be given according to the week of 
training. It is permissible, for example, 
for a platoon to do 50 trunk-twisters in 
their 12th week. But they can only do 
15 in their first week. The number in- 
creases by five each week until the 
platoon goes to the Rifle Range, during 
which time it remains constant. In the 


Oth week, the total increases in inct 
ments of five each week until the com 
clusion of training. 

In the fourth phase, (the 8th wet! 
called ‘Mess and Police Week) regul#! 
training comes to a halt as each plato 
does its share of the housekeepiti 
duties of the Training Regiment. 

Training, including PT, begins age" 
in the 9th week. This is the beginritt 
of the fifth and final training phas 
the last three weeks. 

In the 9th week, recruits are int 
duced to two relatively new (but @ 
ready legendary) pieces of athle! 
training equipment, the 450-pout 
metal “log” and the pugil stick. The 
is no more dramatic demonstration ° 
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The course is run during the last two weeks of training. They 


must bring every muscle and nerve into play to get through it 


the necessity for teamwork than the 
log. Nine men are assigned to each log. 
Each man knows that, alone, he cannot 


| heft the eight-foot-long, eight inches in 


diameter, log. But he knows, too, that 
he is easily capable of lifting 50 pounds, 
his share. ASgt John (Do you under- 
Stand?) Craig, conducts instruction on 
the log for 2d Battalion recruits. A 
handsome broad-shouldered giant, 
Poised and articulate, he exemplifies the 
best in PT instructors. His lectures are 
models of clarity “My name is Sgt 
Craig, do you understand?” brings an 
°verwhelming “YES, SIR!” from the 
soup which he, like the DIs, refers to 
& the “people.” ‘Today, you people 
a€ going to learn about the log, do you 


understand?” 

“YES, SIR!” 

“Together, people, you are going to 
lift that log, do you understand?” 

“YES, SIR!” 

There is no room for misunderstand- 
ing in one of ASgt Craig’s classes. 

In his comfortably furnished quarters 
on the Depot, where he resides with his 
wife, the seven-year veteran explained, 
“IT came here in 1956 from Camp 
Lejeune and, after graduating from D.I. 
School, went ‘on the field.’ I asked for 
this PT job early this year and was 
lucky enough to get it. Probably con- 
trary to what you’d expect, the recruits 
really get a bang out of PT. It’s one of 
the few opportunities they get to blow 


off steam!” 

ASgt Craig considers weight lifting the 
best of all body-building sports, with 
swimming second, but by a very wide 
margin. “You bring all your muscles 
into play in both, but the difference is, 
the weight of the water never changes,” 
he says. ‘Rope climbing, too, will soon 
be getting a lot of emphasis. We have 
a few ropes now, but we're setting up a 
lot more.” 

Commenting on the growls the people 
emit during exercises, he says, “We 
want them to. It develops their wind 
and a lot of men who don't look like 
tigers start acting like them when they 
start sounding like them. 

“The recruits don’t know that a team 
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of good, little men can throw the log 
around a great deal easier and better 
than a team of big men. We get a lot 
of effort out of the big fellows by ask- 
ing, ‘Are you ;joing to let these little 
people show yo. up?’” 

Right behind the log us a teamwork 
teacher is, in (Craig's opinion, the 70- 
man-team Tug of War. ‘On the log, 
the men have -o be approximately the 
same height; ir the Tug of War, height 
makes no appreciable cifference. The 
strongest recruit I ever saw stood only 
five-foot-five. But he had a pulling 
power of over 400 pounds. The only 
tip-off was that he has the broadest 
shoulders I've 

Once the recruit learns the fundamen- 
tal movements of the Seidler Technique 
of bayonet fighting, he is ready to don 
a helmet, gloves and a protective apron 
and pick up a pugil stick. Paired off, 
recruits learn te: throw away any inhibi- 
tions they might have about mixing it 
up the first time their cpponent gives 
them a too-lusty whack. 

During their 11th and 12th weeks of 
training, the confidence the men have 
been building n themselves is put to a 
test over a nightmarish 12-obstacle 
course which tests everi last one of 
their newly forund muscles and reflexes. 

There are other, 
throughout th: Corps, (‘the one officer 
trainees use at Quantico is a dilly) but, 
all things considered, P[.’s confidence 
course is at least as toussh—and prob- 
ably toughter-—than any. 

Fifteen months old, and built at a 
cost of approximately $12,000, the 
course appears to be, a" first glance, 
more a conf.dence destroyer than a 
builder. Two men, ASSt Thomas R. 
Phebus and ASgt Cherles Long, are 
permanently assigned ty the 
When a grouy: of recruits arrives at the 
course, they «re walked over the entire 

while Phebus or Long explains 
obstacl and demonstrates the 
proper methoi of negotiating each. 

The wry humor that is typical of the 
Corps is in 
which has ¢€ special giving its 
nickname. The #1 obstacle, for ex- 
ample, is calied The Dir'y Name; #5 
(designed to flatten the abdomen) is 
the Belly Rcbber; #6 is simply The 
Tough One. But the 
is lost on the recruits who, watching 
Phebus or 


ver seen on a man.” 
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A man learns to do pull-ups by 
pulling DOVYN on weights rather 
than by trying ts pull himself up 


vinced that they'll never be able to 
duplicate the feats of these two human 
kangaroos. 

“We show ’em the easiest way of 
doing each one,” says Phebus, “but the 
way they do it is up to them so long as 
it’s generally the same technique and 
within safety limits. We don't allow 
them to do any obstacle at high speed 
or force a man to negotiate one he 
doesn’t want to. All we ask is that they 
try.” 

Before the course is run, Phebus ad- 
dresses the group: “I know there are 
men here who are afraid of height. One 
of the obstacles is 40 feet high. But I 
want you to vear in mind that there'll 
be tirnes when your life and the lives of 
your buddies may depend on you hav- 
ing the courage to conquer your natural 








fears. You’ve done everyth 
gether as a platoon; let’s sh¢ 
next to you that there isr 
thing he can do that you q 

The recruits are divided} 
groups for the two 45-min3 
they are on the course. Def 
minutes no more than six of 
attempted. The remaining * 
the following week. It is not 
thing for a boy who hi 
around” an obstacle to cor 
the second period, compiete 
ing six and then, for reasons 
go back and do the one t 
skirted. 
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ticipate in hand-to-hand co? 
against each other under ¢ 
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PHYSICALLY FIT (cont.) 


of good, little men can throw the log 
around a great deal easier and better 
than a team of big men. We get a lot 
of effort out of the big fellows by ask- 
ing, ‘Are you going to let these little 
people show you up?’” 

Right behind the log as a teamwork 
teacher is, in Craig’s opinion, the 70- 
man-team Tug of War. “On the log, 
the men have to be approximately the 
same height; in the Tug of War, height 
makes no appreciable difference. The 
strongest recruit I ever saw stood only 
five-foot-five. But he had a pulling 
power of over 400 pounds. The only 
tip-off was that he has the broadest 
shoulders I’ve ever seen on a man.” 

Once the recruit learns the fundamen- 
tal movements of the Seidler Technique 
of bayonet fighting, he is ready to don 
a helmet, gloves and a protective apron 
and pick up a pugil stick. Paired off, 
recruits learn to throw away any inhibi- 
tions they might have about mixing it 
up the first time their opponent gives 
them a too-lusty whack. 

During their 11th and 12th weeks of 
training, the confidence the men have 
been building in themselves is put to a 
test over a nightmarish 12-obstacle 
‘course which tests every last one of 
their newly found muscles and reflexes. 

There are other, similar, courses 
throughout the Corps, (the one officer 
trainees use at Quantico is a dilly) but, 
all things considered, P.I.’s confidence 
course is at least as tough—and prob- 
ably toughter—than any. 

Fifteen months old, and built at a 
cost of approximately $12,000, the 
course appears to be, at first glance, 
more a confidence destroyer than a 
builder. Two men, ASSgt Thomas R. 
Phebus and ASgt Charles Long, are 
permanently assigned to the course. 
When a group of recruits arrives at the 
course, they are walked over the entire 
course while Phebus or Long explains 
each obstacle and demonstrates the 
proper method of negotiating each. 

The wry humor that is typical of the 
Corps is in evidence at each obstacle 
which has a special sign giving its 
nickname. The #1 obstacle, for ex- 
ample, is called The Dirty Name; #5 
(designed to flatten the abdomen) is 
the Belly Robber; #6 is simply The 
Tough One. But the humorous touch 
is lost on the recruits who, watching 
Phebus or Long bounding over the 
obstacles with ease, are thoroughly con- 


Weight gains, and losses, were 
controlled by regular exercises, & 
utilizing weight lifting equipment 
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A man learns to do pull-ups by 


pulling DOWN on weights rather 
than by trying to pull himself up 
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vinced that they’ll never be able to 
duplicate the feats of these two human 
kangaroos. 

“We show ’em the easiest way of 
doing each one,” says Phebus, “but the 
way they do it is up to them so long as 
it’s generally the same technique and 
within safety limits. We don’t allow 
them to do any obstacle at high speed 
or force a man to negotiate one he 
doesn’t want to. All we ask is that they 
try.” 

Before the course is run, Phebus ad- 
dresses the group: “I know there are 
men here who are afraid of height. One 
of the obstacles is 40 feet high. But I 
want you to bear in mind that there'll 
be times when your life and the lives of 
your buddies may depend on you hav- 
ing the courage to conquer your natural 































fears. You’ve done everything else to- 
gether as a platoon; let’s show the man 
next to you that there isn’t a damn 
thing he can do that you can’t!” 

The recruits are divided into three 
groups for the two 45-minute periods 
they are on the course. During the 45 
minutes no more than six obstacles are 
attempted. The remaining six are run 
the following week. It is not an unusual 
thing for a boy who has “walked 
around” an obstacle to come back for 
the second period, complete the remain- 
ing six and then, for reasons of his own, 
go back and do the one that he had 
skirted. 

In their final week, all platoons par- 
ticipate in hand-to-hand combat (judo) 
against each other under the watchful 
eyes of some of the top judo men in the 
Corps. One, ASgt Ernie Cates, is holder 
of the 2d degree Black Belt and is the 
current All-Marine judo champion. 
ASSgt Karl D. Freudenberg, who re- 
cently wrote a book on the fundamen- 
tals of judo, heads up the section which, 
besides Cates, includes 1st degree Black 
Belt holders ASgt Gary Stanley, ASgt 
Robert F. Ilsley and PFC Brehman 
Poche, Jr. 

Teaching judo to the recruits is some- 
what akin to teaching a man how to 
chop wood by making him do it in slow 
motion—he learns the fundamentals, 
but, to master the art, he must “put 
something into it.”” This, the instructors 
do not let them do. “We go extremely 
slow,” says Freudenberg, “because it’s 
too easy for them to hurt each other.” 

Freudenberg, Ilsley and Poche re- 


cently put on a judo exhibition at Pitts- 
burgh’s Allegheny County Fair at the 
invitation of Fair officials. While there, 
they were asked to participate in the 
“I was so busy trying to 
says Freudenberg, “I 


camel races. 
stay aboard,” 














A surprising number of recruits had limited their acquaintance with 


water to washing and drinking. Pl teaches them another use for it 


didn’t notice whether I was riding the 
new two-hump job or the obsolete one- 
humper. Ilsley won two races and Poche 
won one. I didn’t win any. Man, judo 
isn’t that rough!” 

In phase one, all men had been given 
swimming tests. “We don’t take a man’s 
word for it that he can’t swim,” says 
one DI. “He’s gotta get in there and 
try.” Those who qualify become second 
class swimmers. Those who don’t, must 
attend swimming instruction while they 
are at the Rifle Range in the Island’s 
mammoth indoor pool. There, under 
ASSgt Joseph C. Boal and his eight- 
man section, non-swimmers first over- 
come their fear of water and then move 
on for another try at the 100-yard 
qualification course. First class swim- 
mer aspirants must, among other things, 
swim while wearing utilities, pack, and 
carrying their rifle. 

Physical Training, like all training on 
the Island, is governed by the weather- 
man. During the Summer months, ASgt 
Thomas J. Beddell or an enlisted mem- 
ber of LtCol Cervell’s S-3 section, be- 
gins taking temperature and humidity 
reading at 0700 and continues until 
1900. When the temperature is obvi- 
ously climbing, readings are made every 
15 minutes. A fenced-in area at the end 
of one of the parade fields contains 
four thermometers—two out in the 
open, two inside a box-like compart- 
ment. Each thermometer has a name— 
the outside ones are the globe and the 
natural wet. Those inside are the 
shaded wet and the dry bulb. In a sys- 
tem so incredibly simple that it is 


miraculous that no one ever thought of 
it until now, the globe’s and the natural 
wet’s readings are multiplied by .7; the 
dry bulb is multiplied by .1; the shaded 
wet is completely ignored and the 
figures are tallied. The total of the three 
figures is called by the only name pos- 
sible: The “YET” factor. 

“Don’t ask me what it all means,” 
says ASgt Beddell good-naturedly, “I’m 
no aerologist. All I know is that when 
the yet factor is from 82 to 84.9 degrees, 
I run up the green flag, which is a warn- 
ing. When it hits 85 degrees, but is 
under 88, I run up the yellow flag, 
which secures all platoons from the Ist 


One thing has not changed at Pl. 
There's still only one way for a 
Marine to get over the horizon 





through the 3d weeks of training. Any 
temperature above that means running 
up the red flag, which secures everything 
on the island.” 

There is another weather station at 
the Rifle Range, two and a half miles 
away. The two coordinate closely and, 
on an average, the RR runs about two 
degrees hotter than mainside. During 
hot weather, all DIs work with one eye 
on the flagpole. When the red is flying, 
the people (they’ve got me doing it 
now) are taken indoors to wash and 
press, attend rifle classes, or they’re 
simply kept in the shade. 

When his 12 weeks are behind him, 
the man who is no longer a part of the 
“people,” but a full-fledged Marine in 
good standing departs from Parris 
Island for Infantry Training at Camp 
Lejeune. He has a lot going for him. 
He is, at very least, the equal, phys- 
ically, of any Marine who ever out- 
posted before him. Ahead are demand- 
ing days at Lejeune, but he has left 
his rubber legs, his dishrag arms and 
his soap bubble lungs back somewhere 
on the Island. He’s now a prime 
physical specimen. 

His PT instruction will continue at 
Lejeune and, just when he feels he’s up 
to here with chinning bars, squat- 
thrusts and the whole muscle-building 
scheme, he’ll learn that he’s only begun. 
For, until he is 40 years old, wherever 
he goes as a Marine, he must be capa- 
ble of passing a Physical Readiness Test 
as directed by MCO 6100.3A. He must 
be capable of doing three pull-ups, 21 
push-ups, 25 sit-ups, 15 squat-thrusts 
in one minute, a standing broad jump 
of not less than six feet and, lastly, he 
must run a half-mile without stopping. 

Right now, that probably seems like 
duck soup to him. Let’s hope it always 
seems that way.... END 
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THE HARD WAY 


Shortstopping, smokestacking, whistling and barging in were serious breaches of 


WAS in a bookstall the other 

if day searching for some back 

copies of Doc Savage when 

the clerk, noticing my regulation shoes, 
gave me the pitch. 

“Aha,” he smiled, “a serviceman, I 
see.” 

I blunted him. 

“Nope,” I growled .. . a MARINE!” 

“No offense meant,” he said smoothly, 
“and none taken, I hope ... but I 
have a few little items here I’m sure 
you would be interested in.” 

I brightened, and thought with 
nostalgia of a few salty tomes I had 
purchased one day in 1939 in a little 
bookshop off Bubbling Well Road in 
Shanghai. But this guy didn’t reach 
under the counter. 

“Here you are, sir . . . Proper De- 
corum In the Service by Arlington 
Chumley, and Soldier on a Date by 
Mrs. Arlington Chumley.” 

“T'’m not a soldier!” 

“I know, sir, I know,’ he soothed, 
“but to quote Kipling .. . ‘the colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady ...’ You know 
how it goes . a 

Twenty years earlier I would have 
hung one on him just to keep my hand 














in but as time wounds all heels I let 
him prattle on as I browsed through 
the books. 

It was sickening to see what pap they 
were feeding the young gravel crunchers 
these days. The Proper Decorum 
fantasy didn’t have a thing about 
checking cinches in a poker game and 
the Date bit didn’t even mention the 
Candy Bar Caper. 

Ah well, there I was living in the 
past again. Back in the days when a 
belt could double in brass as a weapon 
and addressing a woman as “Madam” 
could get you a belt in the mouth, we 
had our own code of service etiquette. 
The niceties of decorum were not pre- 
sented, neatly bound with an attractive 
dust jacket—something you could mull 
over during a dull week end and come 
up with all the answers. 

In those days you gained a little 
something each time you learned a new 
custom or courtesy ...a split lip here, 
a cauliflower ear there, or a new set 
of white china teeth marked the “slow 
learners” in the Marine Corps Charm 
School. 

One such lesson was learned early in 
the mess hall. We had just arrived at 
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ptiquette in the Old Corps 





































by Fred Stolley 


Pearl Harbor after a bob-tailed session 
of Boot Camp and we were eating “din- 
ner.” It was the noon meal then. 

Sitting 16 to a table, there were about 
14 of us Boots and a couple of “old- 
timers.” One of them I got to know 
later as “Biggy” Krill. We were half- 
way through our first helping when 
Biggy spoke. 

“Down the spuds,” he grunted. 

Charley Maxwell picked up _ the 
tureen of mashed potatoes, whopped 
down two heaping spoonfuls on his own 
plate and then passed the plate down 
to Biggy. 

Next thing I knew I heard a funny 
noise and I look up in time to see 
Biggy trying to fit the tureen of spuds 
over Charley’s head. This was a little 
difficult to do inasmuch as Charley had 
a size 714 head and the tureen was only P 
a size 71%4, as we found out later when 
we measured it. But perserverance and 
the strength born of a righteous indig- 
nation finally won and when Charley 
rose, dripping mashed potatoes, he 
wore the tureen as rakishly as a 
“flapper” in the ’20s wore her turban. 

Charley was still wearing his tin 
hat when Bambaleer, the mess sergeant, 
TURN PAGE 
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THE HARD WAY (cont.) 


ran them both up to the O.D. and 
charged them with wasting chow. 

“Private Krill,” said the O.D. sternly 
(practically everybody was a private 
then) “what is the meaning of this?” 

“I asked this ‘streamliner’ to ‘down 
the potatoes,’ ”’ explained Krill bitterly, 
“and the little, unqualified so-and-so 
shortstopped on me!” 

The O. D. paled visibly. 

“He shortstopped on you?” 

Krill nodded assent. 

The O. D. purpled with rage, but 
then controlled himself. 

“You and Krill can leave,” he told 
Bambaleer. “I'll handle this!” 

Charley got chewed out so bad that 
even today he gags when he sees 
mashed potatoes, and, in addition, he 
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We'd been accused of "'smokestacking,” but 
neither of us knew what that word meant 











got two weeks EPD. That’s the way we 
learned to “down the spuds’ when 
somebody asked. No matter if you had 
your hands on a bowl, ready to dive 
in and there was only one serving left 
of preserved peaches, if someone at the 
table said “down the peaches,” you 
“downed the peaches” and waited in 
hopes of a survey. 

Another thing we learned about real 
early was “smokestacking.” On our 
way from San Diego to Pearl the old 
Hendy Maru pulled into Mare Island 
to refurbish for the long trip to the 
Orient and back. Somebody got big and 
easy and gave us Boots liberty until 
1800 that night. Most of the gang 
streaked for Vallejo to case Georgia 
Street but Skolski and I, being short of 
scratch as usual, decided to spend our 
freedom at the local slopchute where 
you could get a 12-ounce glass of suds 
for 10 cents. 

After about the third ration Skolski 


got up and sang an old Slobbovian folk 
song and I countered with a few verses 
of Schnitzelbank. 

Full of good spirits, we were only 
slightly cowed when the PX steward 
walked up and leveled the finger on us. 

“Knock off that smokestacking,” he 
growled, “or I’ll throw you out on yer 
ear.” 

Not knowing what smokestacking was 
to begin with we couldn’t stop it, and, 
to add insult to the injured, we 
chortled over the strange phrase. 

“Smokestackin’,”’ we yukked, “smoke- 
stackin’, well I’ll be, Ira, we’ll learn this 
furrin’ California language yet.” 

The steward fumed in his corner but 
let us go until someone dropped a 
nickle in the juke box. Then, without 
rehearsing, Skolski and I arose as 
though on signal, bowed to imaginary 
partners, and Polish-hopped our way 
through a few bars of The Beer Barrel 
Polka. Two sailors sitting on the place 
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thought it was pretty funny and 
cheered us on until the irate steward 
loomed over us and cracked our skulls 
together. About the time our wits re- 
turned, and I was making a mental note 
to get the number of the truck that hit 
us, he clamped on a hammer lock and 
frog-hopped us through the front door. 
He appeared again a few moments later 
and threw our covers out at us. 

* ... and don’t come back no more 
this cruise,” he warned. 

We didn’t, but that’s the way we 
learned about smokestacking . . . over- 
exuberance on an underabundance. You 
were expected to drink your brew 


quietly and uphold the dignity of the . 


uniform at all times. Of course, if 
you were in civilian clothes it was an- 
other thing. If you wanted to do a 
cakewalk down Waikiki, your best 
buddy would pass you by without a 
flicker and the shore patrol would mut- 
ter darkly about “that last bunch of 
tourists that came in on the Matsonia.” 

We learned lots of service etiquette 
through the school of hard knocks and 
a little incident that happened the other 
day brought another little nicety of 
service custom to mind. 

I was up at Headquarters talking to 
an old friend of mine who, being a 
little smarter, a little more industrious 
and a little braver than I, had risen to 
be a lieutenant colonel. As we talked, 
a young lance corporal walked by in 
the passageway whistling up a gay tune. 
I saw the hackles rise on the good light 
colonel’s neck and in a flash he was off 
to capture the whistler. I had com- 
pleted my social call so I only paused 
long enough to hear his last command 
to the lance-type corporal. 

“ _.. and knock off that &%$#”"@¢ 
whistling,” he growled. 

The poor LC probably didn’t know 
why he was getting “chewed” but it all 
went back to three basic rules you 
learned the first time you went aboard 
a transport. They were simple: 

“Don’t lean on the lifelines.” 

“Beware of a deckhand with a hose.” 

And... “only fools and boatswains 
mates whistle aboard a ship.” 

There was sound reasoning behind 
rule number three. With all life aboard 
ship from reveille to lights out regu- 
lated by the shrill chirp of a_ boat- 
swain’s pipe the first note of a whistle 
caused a pause in all occupation. If it 
was just some idiot who lost his head 
and had lapsed into a few bars of 
Humoresque from sheer exuberance it 
would go hard with him. Those old 
salty chiefs didn’t put up with any 
unofficial nonsense interrupting their 
acey-deucey games. 

This fetish was carried ashore and 
observed in the barracks where whistling 
in a squad bay was as big a crime as 
checking a cinch in a poker game. 


In the games of chance the rules 
were cut and dried. Poker was always 
five card stud or draw with the joker 
working only with aces, straights or 
flushes. It was always table stakes 
and you never borrowed money from 
anyone in the game. In a crap game 
the dice always had to bounce off a 
bulkhead before it became a legal roll 
and, in blackjack, the dealer always had 
to hit 16 or stand on 17. 

And there was one hard and _ fast 
rule. There were no fights on the play- 
ing field. If you had differences in a 
game you settled them later . . . outside 
... far away. 

Sometimes there were sharpies in the 
games who would try to run one on 
you. I always like the way Bozo 
Duncan handled one such character. 

This little guy had been winning all 
evening and had the dice again. Bozo 
faded him with his last two dollars. 
The sharpie shook the dice in his hand, 
talked to them for a moment and then 
rolled. Three dice came out! 

Naturally, there was silence and 
everyone gave the player the distended 
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nostrils. He looked up apprehensively 
at Bozo but the Bozo never batted an 
eye. First he reached in his hip pocket 
and drew out a pair of brass knuckles 
which he breathed on softly for a 
moment and then laid them down next 
to his bet. Then he picked up one of 
the dice and dropped it in a spit kit. 

“Go ahead and roll, Sam,” he said, 
“yore point is 16!” 

Oh, niceties we had, and lots of 
etiquette. Like the senior man always 
got the corner bunk, and the junior man 
always grabbed the broom when charge- 
of-quarters hollered for a sweep-down. 
All officers under the rank of captain 
were addressed as Mr. and everyone 
knocked on the door before they went 
into the first sergeant’s office. 

Skolski was a little hot for a tourist 
quail he met in Honolulu one night and 
wanted to get off early the next morning 
to kiss her good-by before the ship left. 
He made the mistake of barging into 
the first sergeant’s office without knock- 
ing. 

“Hey, Top,” he said, “I need special 
liberty!” (continued on page 83) 


"Go ahead and roll," he 
said. "Your point is 16!" 
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A weary group of Reservists 
a marched back to their Center 
following a “Military Field Meet" 





By AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 
AGySgt E. L. Jarrard 
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AMSgt Herschel R. Beville, the company's First Sergeant, mustered the command 
at the rear of the Training Center prior to commencing the day's training schedule 
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Sheriff Bill Harris and IstSgt 
Newman reminisced about the 
company in front of the Center 














An imaginative Inspector-Instructor, industrious 


enlisted personnel on the I-I staff, an enthusiastic acting Commanding 


Officer and diligent Reservists make up Savannah’s Fifth Rifle Company 







HEN PFC William L. 
Doonan, a Reservist of 
Savannah, Georgia’s Fifth 
Rifle Company, USMCR, heard that a 
local carnival was offering $1.00 for 
every minute a man could stay in a 
cage with their gorilla, and a $6.00 
bonus to anyone who could pry the 
ape’s arms off the bars of the cage, he 
decided to put his personal combat 
Teadiness to the test. Twelve minutes 
later they propped him up long enough 
to pay him his well-earned $12.00. 

“I lost track,” Doonan said later, “of 
how many times he decked me. He 
turned me every way but loose.” 

If an enemy should ever mobilize 


monkeys, it would be understandable 
if Bill decides to become a conscien- 
tious objector. But if all he ever has 
to fight are other human beings, he, like 
the rest of his hustling 140-man com- 
pany, is ready. 

The Marine Corps Reserve came to 
Savannah 11 years ago. Activated as 
“—D” Company, 10th Infantry Battalion, 
in six months the company was up to 
its full strength of seven officers and 
235 enlisted. The driving force that 
brought the Marine Reserve unit to 
Savannah was three of the community’s 
most prominent citizens: Chatham 
County Sheriff William C. Harris, 
newspaper publisher Herschel V. Jen- 


kins, and gas 
Hansell Hillyer. © 

Now in his third term as Sheriff, Bill 
Harris recalls: “Another city in our 
area wanted a Reserve Unit and it 
looked for awhile like they, rather than 
us, would get it. I was Commandant of 
the Marine Corps League at the time 
and we had to prove to the Director of 
Reserve that we weren’t just making 
noises. Our biggest stumbling block 
was a Training Center. We had to raise 
the money to build one. We raised the 
money—and the other town raised cane 


company president 


- when we got the unit.” 


Bill Harris had been secretary to 
Congressman Hugh Peterson of Georgia 
TURN PAGE 
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SAVANNAH (cont.) 


when WWII exploded. He enlisted in 
the Corps in 1942 and was a boot camp 
buddy of Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois. Having worked for two of the 
largest daily newspapers in Washington, 
D.C., he became one of the original 
Marine Corps Combat Correspondents. 
As such, he covered the Marshall 
Islands operations. 

“I walked into this town (Savannah) 
in 1931 with only the clothes on my 
back to my name,” he says. “I can say 
the same thing about the Corps. 
They’ve both treated me jes’ fine.” 

The town Sheriff Harris walked into 
is the second largest of Georgia’s cities, 
but by far the most prominent his- 
torically. The birthplace of the colony 
of Georgia, the city was founded by 
James Oglethorpe in 1733. 

During the American Revolution, in 
1788, Savannah fell to the British, who, 
with 2500 troops, later withstood a com- 
bined assault of 4500 American and 
French troops. Eighty-six years later, 
Savannah was the objective point of 
General William T. Sherman’s fiery 
march to the sea. 

One of the great commercial centers 
of the South, it was a water frontage 
of nearly 10 miles. The city is built on 
a walled bluff overlooking the Savan- 
nah River. Its stately plantations, 
gardens and grilled gateways and 
fences are reminders of its magnificent 
past. 

The first shot of the Korean conflict 
alerted “D” Company, which was 
mobilized two months later and sent to 
Camp Pendleton and, from there, over= 


seas. Fifteen months later, on 1 No- 
vember, 1951, the company was acti- 
vated again in Savannah and redesig- 
nated as the Fifth Rifle Company. 

Probably because there are men in 
the outfit who recall that theirs is a 
unit for which their community had to 
fight, the company has never failed to 
pitch in to help in community problems. 

An example? Juvenile delinquency. 

Alarmed by the sales of air rifles and 
.22 rifles, city and county law enforce- 
ment agencies, aided by the Reserve 
Unit, set up a program aimed at teach- 
ing youngsters safety precautions for 
firearms, 

Now in its fourth year, the “Junior 
Deputies of Savannah,” sponsored by 
Sheriff Harris’ department, meets week- 
ly at the Training Center. Affiliated 


with the National Rifle Association, the 
boys, ranging in age from 12 through 
16, meet every Monday for four hour 
At the end of four weeks, the boys ar 
given a  20-question examination, 
(Sample question: ‘Under the Federg 
Migratory Bird Act, what is the max 
mum number of shells that a shotgup 
is allowed to hold at a single loading?”), 
If they pass, they receive a cloth 
badge designating them as an “N.RA 
Safe Hunter” and a card signifying they 
have completed the course. Enlisted 
members of the Inspector-Instructor 
Staff instruct an average of between 
50-60 boys per class in the safe handling 
of .22s, shotguns, rifles and pistols. 
The Junior Deputies don’t concen- 
trate all their efforts on their shooting 
eye—their batting eye gets its share of 


Divine services were conducted by the Reverend Harry Bonner in 
the Training Center's drill hall before Sunday morning training began 





IstSgt Newman and two I-I staffers officiated as relays of three men 
from each of the platoons field-stripped the M-I! rifle while blindfolded 
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attention too. Twenty-nine teams com: 
prise the Junior Deputies Baseball 
League. Again, members of the I-I 
staff, acting as umpires, give unstint- 
ingly of their free time. 

The teams, broken down into “Pee- 
Wees,” “Midgets,” and “Preps,” are 
divided into Eastern and Western di- 
visions. Their twice-a-year play-offs 
are gala family affairs in which all the 
boys’ families enjoy a mammoth picnic 
lunch after the game. 

Twice a year, the teams are taken on 
a trip. This year, 198 boys traveled 40 
miles to Fort Stewart where the US. 
Army played host on a tour, highlighted 
by a sky-diving exhibition. 

The major link between company and 
community in these youth activities is 
the lean, articulate I-I Staff “Top,” 
IstSgt Oral K. Newman, Jr. Although 
he hails from Sumter, S.C., and _ has 
spent several tours of duty in the deep 
South, he doesn’t have the slightest 
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Maj Koehnlein, (R) Company I-l, and Capt George 
looked over one of the trophies to be awarded at 


trace of accent. His career began in 
February, 1941, and, during WWII, he 
saw action with the Twenty-second Ma- 
rines in the Marshall Islands Opera= 
tions. In May, 1946, he got a free trip 
to Germany when he and the rest of 
a prize crew, went to Europe to pick up 
the USS Europa, a prize of war. 

The following year, he was assigned 
to recruiting duty, first at Macon, Ga., 
and then at Savannah. He spent 19 
months as NCOinC of the Savannah 
office, during which time he helped in 
the forming of “D’” Company. “Those 
were busy days,” he recollects. “Every- 
body in town was conscious of the Ma- 
rine Corps and of the Reserve.” 

During the Korean conflict he made 
the Inchon landing and was wounded 
at the Reservoir. In April, 1951, he 
stepped on a land mine. He’s had two 
operations since, but still carries seven 
or eight pieces of shrapnel in his body. 

He had a year of duty with Spokane, 
Washington’s 4th 90-mm. AAA Gun 
Battery, USMCR, before he was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in May, 
1952, and assigned to Barstow, Calif. 
While at Barstow, he was sent back to 
Newport, R.I. to attend Legal Officers 
School. He then spent a year in Japan 
with the Ninth Marines as Regimental 
Legal Officer. In February, 1956, he 
became Executive Officer of Schools 
Company at Parris Island, S.C. 

At P.I., in the next year and a half 
he was, successively, Assistant Manage- 
ment Engineer, assigned to the Comp- 


troller’s office and the Depot Education 
Officer. 

In June, 1957, he reverted to his 
enlisted rank and was assigned to the 
Fifth Rifle Company. He was promoted 
to 1stSgt in February, last year. 

lstSgt Newman minces no words 
about his present duty. “I like it,” he 
says, “but I knew what I was getting 
into. I think all Regular Marines would 
profit from a tour of duty like this, 
provided they understand one thing: in 
effect, an NCO hangs his stripes on the 
doorknob when he enters the Center in 
the morning. Any NCO worthy of the 
name has no objection to manual labor, 
if he is alerted beforehand that it is 
part of his job. But nobody seems 
willing to admit that there is a lot of 
‘coolie-labor’ involved in an assignment 
like this.” 

The first sergeant is not just making 
conversation when he talks of physical 
labor. A handy man with a wrench, he 
personally services the company’s three 
vehicles. 

Newman is Chief Umpire for the 
Junior Deputies Baseball League as 
well as a member of its rules com- 
mittee. Three of the I-I Staff NCOs, 
AMSegt Stephen M. Jaso, GySgt Lavy 
G. Vincent and ASSgt Gary L. New- 
som, act as umpires. 

AMSegt Jaso works with IstSgt New- 
man on the weapons in&Struction course 
for the Junior Deputies. 

Major William F. Koehnlein, (pro- 
nounced Koeline) the Fifth’s Inspector- 


the field meet while (in background) IstSgt Newman 
and AMSgt Beville scrutinized the other awards 


Instructor, brings a broad background 
of experience to his job. He enlisted in 
1943 for the V-12 program and was 
commissioned 15 months later. The 
following year, with the Sixth Marines 
on Okinawa, as a Rifle Platoon Leader, 
he was wounded in the chest and hos- 
pitalized for four months. Returning to 
duty, he became CO of the Guard Com- 
pany at Quonset Point. 

From 1946-’49 he was Business Man- 
ager of Leatherneck Magazine. He 
joined the Second Division and, a year 
later, went to Korea with the First Ma- 
rines. As CO of C-1-1, he fought at 
both Inchon and the Reservoir and was 
promoted to captain. From November, 
1951, until 1953, he served as Officer 
Procurement Officer in Philadelphia. 
After tours of duty at Camp Lejeune 
and at Quantico, he was attached to 
the First Marine Aircraft Wing in 
Japan for 14 months before reporting 
to his present assignment. 

The major’s enthusiasm is both 
obvious and, among his troops, in- 
fectious. “This is a terrific opportunity 
for an officer; it’s a real challenge,” he 
says. 

A firm believer in field training, he 
and the I-Is of the Jacksonville, Or- 
lando and Tallahassee, Florida, Reserve 
Units cooked up a weekend landing 
exercise while they were attending this 
year’s annual District Director’s Con- 
ference. The major wrote the operations 
order, the Orlando I-I wrote the ad- 
ministrative order, and the J’ville I-I 
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SAVANNAH (cont.) 


and his unit played host and coordi- 
nated the landings on two uninhabited 
islands in the St. John’s River. 

Tallahassee’s VTU 6-13 acted as bat- 
talion staff for the exercise and the 
chief umpire as J’ville’s Recruiting Of- 
ficer. The landings whetted everyone’s 
appetite for more of the same, if pos- 
sible, on an even larger scale. “I’d like 
to see us work with the Marine Air 
Reserve, plus tanks and infantry, in an 
exercise with the Army’s Fort Stewart,” 
the major stated. 

The Fifth’s acting Company Com- 
mander, Captain Frank V. George, Jr., 
shares the major’s hot-to-go attitude. 
He, too, enlisted in 1943, but served 
with the First Marine Aircraft Wing 
until war’s end. He left the Corps to 
become a “ramblin’ wreck” at Georgia 
Tech. Shortly after his graduation 
from Georgia Institute of Technology, 
he was recalled to active duty and 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the Reserve in May, 1951. 

Released to inactive duty in March, 
1952, he joined the company the fol- 
lowing year. “We have one big ad- 
vantage,” he says, in being only about 
40 miles away from Parris Island. In- 
structors from the Recruit Training 
Regiment instruct our people in all 
weapons as well as judo, pugil-stick and 
swimming. We also qualify on the 
rifle range over there.” 

Like gorilla-wrestler Doonan, the I-I 
and CO are always willing to try any- 
thing. Twice this year they have in- 
cluded a_ three-hour-long “Military 
Field Meet” in their Sunday training 
schedule. 

Consisting of six events, (blindfolded 
field-stripping of the M1 rifle; disas- 
sembly and assembly of the BAR; hand 
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A "firing line" of Marine Reservists watched intently to see how 
close their dummy hand grenades came to landing in the circle 





grenade throwing, first for accuracy, 
then for distance; a creeping and crawl- 
ing relay race; and a tug of war) the 
winning platoon as well as individual 
winners all receive trophies. 

Maj Koehnlein first heard of the meet 
idea when he was attached to the Sixth 
Marines. The Sixth’s involved many 
more events which, because of time 
limitations on drill days, are not suit- 
able for his Reserve Unit. One event 
was asking progressively harder ques- 
tions about the Marine Corps to indi- 
viduals. (“A really sharp boy can keep 
going all day, and we’ve got a lot of 
sharp ones.”). Another which was re- 
jected was shelter half pitching. (“We 
had to devise a penalty system against 
unaligned stakes, folds and creases, and 
buttons not buttoned. Wow! What a 
mess that was.’). A third event was 
throwing the parts of two or three dif- 
ferent weapons on a poncho and having 
the men assemble them. (“We ended 
up with a couple of weapons that would 
have driven an armorer over the hill.’’). 
Another unsuitable category was drill 
competition. (“Unless you’ve got all 
day, it’s pretty tough to pick the 
sharper of two sharp squads. It’s like 
trying to pick the prettiest rose on a 
bush—too much room for opinion.’’). 

“We'll continue to try to work these 
meets into the schedule,” the major 
says, “‘at least a couple of times a year. 
Their biggest selling point is that they 
really ignite the spirit or competition 
between individuals and platoons while, 
at the same time, they let the men see 
their professional weak—and strong— 
spots.” 

PFC Joseph L. Glover, a nimble- 
fingered Reservist, won the trial heats 
in both the M1 and the BAR. In the 
finals, he shaved five seconds off his 
mark in the blindfolded M1 field strip- 
ping, but bowed to PFC Ralph M. 
Boyd in the BAR disassembly. 






The second platoon won the tug of war, 
the last event of the military field meet 


Throughout the latest competition, 
the first platoon, under ASSgt James BE, 
Prince, and the second platoon, unde 
ASSgt Asbury M. Nease, Jr., fought 
each other to a standstill. 

ASSgt Prince, with his square jay, 
broad shoulders and crew-cut haip 
looks the way the public thinks evey 
Marine Staff NCO looks. As platoon 
commander, he drives his Reservists as 
hard as any line company “gunny,” and 
takes no back talk from any, including 
his 22-year-old brother, Bobby, a PFC 
in the platoon. 

He enlisted in the Regular Establish. 
ment in April, 1948, and served until 
March, 1943. During September, 1955, 
he returned to active duty and served 
two years as an armorer on the [1 
Staff. He has approximately 35 me 
in his platoon, about 20 of whom haye 
had active duty. A fierce competitor, 
Jim Prince wanted very much to win 
the Military Field Meet which, earlier 
this year, had ended in a deadlock be- 
tween his and ASSgt Nease’s platoon 

ASSegt Nease is equally aggressive as 
Prince (without giving off the sparks.). 
Only Nease’s white hair is an indication 
that he has been “around the league’ 
for a number of seasons. He joined the 
Marine Corps in April, 1934. One of 
the five original members of “‘D” Com- 
pany left, he went to Korea with present 
company members WO Edward M. 
Hughes, AGySgt H. E. Taylor and 
ASSgts N. W. Alexander and L. R 
Kellerman. Nease, Taylor and Alex- 
ander returned from Korea together and 
rejoined the Fifth Rifle Company at 
the same time. 

Leather-tough Asbury Nease, like Jim 
Prince, also wanted to win. 

Inclement weather forced the cancel: 
lation of the creep-and-crawl relay 
race. Going into the final event, the 
tug of war, Jim Prince’s platoon led by 
a skimpy two points. In the trial heats, 
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During the baseball season, IstSgt Newman doffed his Marine uniform 


and donned his regalia as chief umpire of the Junior Deputies league 


the first and second platoons made 
quick work of the third platoon and the 
machine gun platoon. As the two pla- 
toons squared off for the final pull, the 
muscular Prince took up the number 
one position and dug in his heels. 

But the second platoon had the 
horses for this event and, as they had 
done before, dragged the first platoon 
across the line. With the second pla- 
toon’s five points for first place against 
the three points the first platoon took as 
tunner-up in the tug of war, the meet 
ended, incredibly, as it had earlier in 
the year, in a deadlock. 

As most hard-fought contests often 
do, this one ended ludicrously. Each 
platoon picked a six-man_ sprinting 
team to run off the tie in a relay race. 

ASSegt Prince’s first platoon was the 
odds-on favorite and, true to expecta- 
tions, their leadoff man left his op- 
ponent a good eight yards behind over 
the 100-yard course. But, to Prince’s 
horror, his man sprinted right on by 
the number two man and, as he slowed 
down, looked unbelievingly down at his 
baton, still clutched tightly in his fist. 
By the time the baton was passed, the 
first platoon’s hares had no chance 
Whatever of catching the second pla- 
toon’s turtles. 

Good friends, Prince lost no time in 
congratulating Nease and inviting him 
to attend a picnic the first platoon was 
having the following week. 

The oldest man in the company, 
AMSgt Herschel R. Beville, has been 
company first sergeant for four years. 
He has had 13 years of Marine Corps 
Service as well as a three-year hitch 
with the Army from 1935-’38. During 
WWII he served with “A” Battery of 
Corps Artillery in the Philippines cam- 
Paign, 


ASSgts Nease, Alexander and Kellerman served in Korea and then 





rejoined the Fifth Rifle Company when it was reorganized in 1951 


AMSet Leon G. Bentz, the company 
“sunny,” is one of those Marines who 
could climb up out of an open manhole 
looking at least as neat as an admiral’s 
orderly. His three years as a DI. at 
P.I. are instantly recognizable. He 
served from 1945-’47 on Guam and with 
H-3-1 in Korea. But it was while at 
P.I. that he took “the big step” from 
military to civilian life. He raised the 
money to purchase the Quality Cleaners 
in nearby Beaufort, S.C. and, a short 
time ago, added a quick-wash laundry 
service to his expanding business in- 
terests. 

He commutes 85 miles round-trip on 
drill days from Beaufort to Savannah 
in his $7000 air-conditioned car, but has 
no complaints about the distance. When 
he first joined the unit, the bridge and 
highway linking P.I. and Savannah had 
not been constructed and the distance 


. now on the future. 


was approximately 150 miles round- 
trip. 

Cotton and commerce, on which most 
of the great personal fortunes of Savan- 
nah’s past were built, still reign 
supreme. But new industries have 
sprung up in this lovely old city. New 
mills—cotton, rice, flour, iron and steel, 
and cottonseed oil—have replaced the 
old. New manufacturers—cigars, barrel, 
chemicals, furniture, drugs, feeds, 
novelties, paper, plumber’s supplies, 
vinegar and tobacco products—have 
changed the face of the countryside. 

All over the city, change is every- 
where apparent as the old yields to the 
new. Its great past will never be for- 
gotten by its people, but their eyes are 
The Fifth Rifle 
Company, a comparative Johnny-come- 
lately to this 226-year-old city, has an 
important stake in Savannah’s future. 
END 
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by AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 
AGySgt E. L. Jarrard 





































































































































HE UNITED STATES may 

have seen the last of Car- 

roll E. “Sarge’’ Moulton. 

If this should be this former Marine’s 

last visit to his native land, Marines 

who have never met him have missed 
a rewarding experience. 

This gentle, good man has spent most 
of the past 40 years in some of the 
most remote regions in this hemisphere. 
In his lifetime he has been a Marine, 
a merchant mariner, a self-taught en- 
gineer, a civilian guard in the tropics, a 
WWII Marine attached to the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, the camp manager 
for a petroleum company, a surveyor 
and a wild animal and bird collector. 

Now in the autumn of his life, the 
61-year-old Sarge has picked out an 
area “south by east of Cuernavaca, be- 
tween there and Oaxaca,” in Mexico. 
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There, he will help his good friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin C. Berry and their son, 
manage a hunting lodge “off the beaten 
track.” A man of simple wants, he 
will trap and tame just enough birds 
and animals to live comfortably. 

Sarge’s father, for 45 years a sales 
manager for a baking company, owned 
a farm two miles outside Manchester, 
N.H., then the site of the largest cot- 
ton manufacturing plant in the world. 
On the farm, on July 30, 1898, Sarge 
was born. During his boyhood, he had 
seen Marines on the streets of Man- 
chester, and decided that the ‘“mon- 
strous chevrons” they wore would be 
worth whatever was necessary to earn 
them. 

At the age of 18, he ran away to 
Boston to enlist. Recruiters there ad- 
vised him to go home and await their 
















































call. Returning home, he did not tell 
his parents what he had done. In 
April, 1918, he received word to report 
for a parade through Manchester with 
other Marine enlistees. He fell in with 
the group but never completed the 
march. His dad, who had been standing 
on the steps of the City Hall beaming 
patriotically, suddenly spotted him. With 
a roar, he lunged through the ranks, 
grabbed the boy and dragged him out. 

After completing high school the fol- 
lowing year, Sarge dutifully requested— 
and got—his father’s permission to visit 
his aunt in Chicago. WWI was oveél, 
but the lure of the king-sized chevron 
was still just as strong. Sarge nevéf 
knew how many trains his aunt met @ 
the Chicago station—but the one he 
was on was headed for Parris Island. 
His most vivid memory of boot camp 
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the Marine Corps lured “Sarge’’ Moulton off to a life 


is the naked saber his D.I. carried. 
“Nobody ever wanted to excite him with 
that weapon in his hand,” Sarge re- 
calls. 

In January, 1920, he arrived in Haiti. 
Five years earlier, the assassination of 
President Sam had forced U.S. inter- 
vention and the Marines had been sent 
in to restore order and take a hand in 
the topsy-turvy financial situation. 

The Marines in Port-au-Prince ter- 
rorized Sarge and the other new men 
with gruesome tales about Zombies, the 
corpses which, though still dead, were 
reputed to have been reactivated by 
voodoo sorcery. Not long afterward 
Sarge was transferred just across the 


straits to Camaguey in Oriente 
Province, Cuba, where he joined the 
vaunted Camaguey Horse Marines. 
Sarge has photographs, yellowed 


beyond all possibility of reproduction, 
of many of the legendary Marines of 
that day: the redoubtable Herman 
Hanneken; Sgt Faustin Wirkus, the 
White King of La Gonave; and of 
several lieutenants who have long since 
retired as colonels and generals. 

Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr., al- 
ready famous as the author of Fix 
Bayonets, was Sarge’s CO in Cuba. 
‘I liked him immensely,” he recalls, 
“and, although I was as buck a buck 
private as you can get, he took a 
liking to me. I even baby-sat with John 
W. OT.” 

In October, 1922, he returned to this 
country and duty at Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, 40 miles from his home. Sarge 
left the Corps the following year and 
entered the shoe manufacturing busi- 
ness in Manchester. 

But he soon discovered that the shoe 
business is no business for a man with 
wanderlust. 

“I lasted, I think, about five or six 
months,” he says with a wink. “I very 
nearly plunged my older brother, Ray, 
into bankruptcy.” Ray made only a 
token gesture to restrain him as Sarge 
Set out to follow his star. 

Arriving in N.Y., he signed aboard a 
British ship, the Siberian Prince, which 
had an all-Chinese crew. The long voy- 
age to South Africa was a series of 
nightmares for the farm boy. “I had 
a bloody awful time convincing my 
Shipmates that I had no desire to try 
smoking opium,” he says. 

Back in New York, he signed on the 


A schoolboy’s fascination for the “‘monstrous 


SS Orizaba bound for Yucatan. Next 
came a voyage on the SS Simione to 
Vera Cruz, when, starting as a wiper, 
he worked his way up to fireman and 
oiler. He then made the first of several 
voyages aboard the SS Pastores as a 
member of the engine room gang. (“We 
sailed from one end of the Spanish 
Main to the other. It was wonderful.”). 

Then there was the SS Biboco, a 
Brazilian ship, carrying supplies for the 
party searching for Colonel Fawcett’s 
Amazon expedition, which at that time, 
had been lost about a year. With each 
voyage, Sarge’s fascination for the 
tropics increased. 

The mighty Amazon, greatest (and 
most mysterious) of.the world’s rivers, 
cast its spell over Sarge more than 30 
years ago. Today he speaks of it in 
hushed tones bordering on reverence. 
His eyes glisten as he talks of the 
cities of Para, 90 miles from the At- 
lantic, and of Manaos. Para, with a 
population of 575,000, is the largest 
trading port on the river, while Manaos 
will never be forgotten by anyone who 
visited it during the twenties. Crude 
rubber was the magnet that drew the 
wealthy, the poor, the saint and the 
sinner from all over the world. Here, 
living side by side in the jungle, could 
be found the dedicated man of science, 
and the “fast buck” speculator. “Any- 
thing and everything could be found, 
for a price,” says Sarge, “in this in- 
credible city that was literally hacked 
out of the jungle.” Fortune hunters 
poured into Manaos, ostensibly seeking 
work on the vast rubber plantations, 
but actually to find their own El 
Dorado in the diamonds and gold that 
were reputed to be had for just the 
effort of picking them up. : 

In the end, science, not man’s greed, 
ended the Manaos boom. Synthetic rub- 
ber—and the creeping jungle have re- 
duced Manaos to its original status. 
But, still standing, like a monument, 
is the remains of the opera house, at 
one time the equal of any in the world. 
Companies came from as far as Vienna 
and Paris to perform there. 

During the thirties, Sarge married. 
Three years later, his only son, Edward, 
was born. To earn his living, Sarge 
shipped out aboard the SS Washington 
to Europe as an auxiliary engineer 
working on the ship’s lighting equip- 
ment. He then went to Houston, Texas 
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Pvt Carroll E. Moulton, USMC, 
proudly posed for his aig 


soon after his return from Cuba 


to’operate a powerhouse. But there, the 
lure of the tropics was as strong as 
ever. When, in 1939, he learned that a 
Marine colonel in New York City was 
looking for men willing to do guard 
duty for a giant petroleum corporation, 
(they wanted only ex-Marines) he 
jumped at the chance. 

Sarge was sent to the island of Aruba 
in the Dutch West Indies. Nine other 
ex-Marines and 80 negroes from British 
and Dutch colonies comprised the force 
guarding the corporation’s high octane 
plant. As the only island in the area 
capable of converting Venezuelan crude 
oil into butane and high octane, Aruba 
was considered a prime target in the 
World War that was already under 
way. 

The war came to Sarge Moulton in 
the form of a German U-Boat which 
surfaced “on two or three occasions 
and blasted us with five-inchers.” The 
oil storage tanks had double shells, 
with 15-18 inches between and, despite 
some heart-stopping near-misses, the 
refinery continued operations. But the 
U-Boat’s mission was not a complete 
failure since, before departing, it sank 
a number of ships loaded with crude 
oil in Aruba’s harbor of San Nicholas. 
TURN PAGE 
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"Sarge's" gentle handling soothed both the vicious 
cheetah and anaconda and a frisky simian friend. 


JUNGLE SARGE (cont) 


Transferred from Aruba to Venezuela 
to operate a powerhouse in the interior, 
Sarge lasted only four months. Even 
though he was 43, his country was now 
in the war, and Sarge knew that the 
Marines could find some use for him. 

When he arrived in Washington, he 
went directly to the office of Frank 
Knox, then Secretary of the Navy. 
After reporting on conditions in the 
area he had just left, Sarge requested 
active duty with the Marine Corps. 

He got it, but, unexpectedly, was 
given the rank of staff sergeant and 
detached to the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence. He suspects that the man most 
likely responsible for the assignment 
was a Marine officer attached to ONI, 
named Colonel John W. Thomason, 
Jr. Alone, Sarge was sent to Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, and assigned to the 
staff of Commander Curtis Dawes. One 
of the other Marines serving with him 
at Trinidad was the son of Marine 
Brigadier General James Denig, the 
Corps’ wartime Director of Public In- 
formation. 

A veil of secrecy still shrouds much 
of the wartime work of the ONI, but, 
in general, Sarge’s duties ranged from 
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the prosaic boarding and_ searching 
ships entering the harbor and routine 
investigation work to hair-raising ad- 
ventures as an espionage agent. 

After two years in the tropics, Sarge 
returned home to attend the Army’s In- 
telligence School at Camp Ritchie, Md. 
Sent to Camp Pendleton from Ritchie, 
he served as an instructor in combat 
intelligence until the end of the war. 

The end of hostilities was a low 
period in Sarge’s life. His wife had 
died two years earlier at the still-young 
age of 34. Edward, then 11, was in 
a military school in Baltimore, Md. 
The choice was a hard—but obvious— 
one. Technical Sergeant Moulton left 
the Corps and hurried cross-country to 
his son. He spent 30 days with his boy 
and, assured that he was in the best of 
hands, set about earning enough money 
to keep him there. 

He reclaimed his job with the oil 
company and reported to Caracas, 
Venezuela. He was given the job of 
maintenance superintendent at a camp 
about 200 miles in the interior. 

After a year, during which time no 
less than 16 dry holes were drilled, 
Sarge resigned and went to the city 
of San Juan de los Morros. After three 
months of inactivity, he was hired by 
another giant of the petroleum in- 
dustry and returned to the jungle. He 


He continually warned his visitors that all animals 
should be regarded as being potentially dangerous 





Photo by Peg Robinson 


became, successively, a surveyor, time- 
keeper, paymaster, and, eventually, 
camp manager. His return to civiliza- 
tion became less and less frequent. The 
jungle became his home and he began 
to do seriously what had always been 
a hobby—capturing, befriending and 
training the wildest of the jungle’s 
creatures. 

In April, 1950, a company plane was 
sent to the clearing he had personally 
hacked out of the jungle. It would take 
him to a new camp site. The pilot's 
instructions had been to “pick up 
Moulton.” He was understandably dis- 
turbed when Sarge’s entourage included 
two parrots, a wild hog, two cub 
jaguars, two dogs, a giant anteatef, 
three Indian servants and two Jesuit 
Priests whom Sarge had generously of 
fered to transport to their new mission 
ary duties. 

At the new camp site, Sarge agai 
became camp manager. The camp had 
its own small refinery. He says, “It! 
was 65 octane, but it ran my car.’’ Hert 
he became “El Jefe” (the chief) and 
“Mata Tigre” (tiger killer) to th 
simple Indian natives. He learned the 
ways of the Goraiboa and Pirans, tht 
peaceful tribes. For them, he gathered 
corn, grain, wood and delivered them§ 
to their homes. The people developed 
a great affection for him and, nea 
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death from dengue fever, they nursed 
him back to health with native 
remedies. He learned, too, to keep his 
distance from the dreaded Motoloni 
tribe. 

When the camp was closed, Sarge 
stayed on alone for five years. There 
was plenty to do—fence lines to be 
kept up, equipment to maintain, pipe 
lines to be painted twice a year. “I 
was never really alone,” he _ says. 
“There were my Indian friends, my 
animals, and plane loads of company 
executives were always flying down 
from the United States to spend.a few 
days hunting and relaxing.” 

But Sarge needed solitude. He was 
miles away from the boy he loved mvre 
than anything else in the world, but 
beyond sending all the money he could 
raise, there was nothing he could do 
for him. His presence now could not 
help for, shortly after coming to the 
new site, he learned that Edward had 
leukemia. Everything that could be 
done was being done and Sarge took 
what little comfort there was in the 
knowledge that Edward might live as 
much as 11 years. In 1953, he brought 





"Sarge," 


who is often mistaken for Marlin Peskine. the star of TV's 


his son down for a short visit and, to- 
gether, they had the time of their livés. 
The following year, Sarge received’ a 
terse message, “company coming from 
New York—will stay possibly month.” 
Another plane load of executives. His 
heart skipped a beat as the lone pas- 
senger—Edward—debarked at the clear- 
ing. The compassionate corporation 
had flown his son down as a surprise. 
In 1955, with Edward’s condition 
worsening, Sarge made up his mind to 
return to the States. He was given a 
round of farewell parties—one in the 
home of the company’s president. 
With Edward, he visited brother Ray 
and his now-grown children. “I can 
still see Ray’s expression when he 
came to the elegant hotel in New York 
to pick us up and drive us home,” he 


says. “I told him we had two other 
friends with us—a puma and an 
ocelot.” 


The New Hampshire hills did not 
agree with the puma, however. He died 
at Ray’s home. Sarge and Edward 
went on up into Canada and walked 
the Plains of Abraham with their 
ocelot on a leash. 





"Zoo Parade," cuddled a female rhesus monkey he has domesticated 
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A rare female white fallow de 
warily watched Sarge approach 


Edward returned to Maryland State 
College where he was an honor student, 
and where he had been a member of 
the wrestling team and an expert horse- 
man. He knew now of the disease that 
gripped him, but, like his resolute 
father, his plans were only of recovery 
and pursuing a career as an English 
language instructor. He died the fol- 
lowing year. 

At the time of Edward’s death, Sarge 
was working for an animal importer 
and collector in Miami, one of the 
nation’s largest. On consignment, he 
was hunting, buying and trading the 
most sought-after of this hemisphere’s 
wild creatures. His trips took him to 
Venezuela, Columbia, Peru, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Yucatan and the West 
Indies. 

It was while working as a collector 
that he met the Berrys. About to re- 
tire, themselves, and financially com- 
fortable, they began indulging a life- 
long fondness for animals. He got them 
a young chimpanzee and, gradually, 
more and more birds and animals. In 
back of their home in Savannah, Ga., 
Sarge built a miniature zoo and aviary 
for their pleasure. With his two hands, 


che built cages, pens and enclosures for 


the wildlife. Around the circular cement 
patio which he built, and which is the 
focal point of (continued on page 84) 
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by ACpl John T. Morehead 

TTENTION ALL _- feather 

A merchants you and 

your Lilliputian brothers need 

no longer fear the hazing or the har- 

assment handed you by your hefty 
Marine buddies. 

For, in the “City of Brotherly Love,” 
another Marine Corps “first” has 
opened a new vista for the eyes of the 
country and the rest of the Marine 
Corps. And, although the essence of 
this “first” is half-pint in nature, its 
scope and development required a great 
deal of effort, planning and cooperation. 

The project, a new concept in psy- 
chological “recruiting” warfare, dealt 
with the forming of a Miniature Ma- 
rine Detachment, a group of 76 stalwart 
male and female, officer and enlisted, 
half-size mannequins. Nearly two years 
in the making and now a reality, the 
Mini-Marines are ready to fulfill their 
single purpose mission of promoting 
Marine Corps personnel procurement in 
conjunction with publicity programs on 
television, recruiting and officer selec- 
tion activities, and through use of dis- 
plays in windows and lobbies of public 
buildings throughout the 4th Marine 
Corps Reserve and Recruitment Dis- 
trict. 

The Mini-Marines are, in every de- 
tail, replicas of their live counterparts. 
Manufactured from vinyl plastic, and 
broken down into five basic parts— 
legs, arms, upper torso, lower torso and 
head, they have been constructed to 
portray in detail the sharpness, exact- 
ness of fit and variety of Marine Corps 
uniforms—from the correct trouser 
length to shiny visor; from bloused 
utilities to gilt collar emblems; from 
gold braid on the officer’s dress cover to 
the braided chevrons of the enlisted 
man’s shirts. 

The agility of the Mini-Marines 
makes them adaptable to any pose. 
Classroom, combat or full-dress parade 
scenes are easily assembled for viewing 
by persons who might never have the 
opportunity to observe such happenings 
first-hand. 

The forming of the Miniature Ma- 
rine Detachment had its beginning dur- 
ing a recruiting drive for Women Ma- 
rines. AMSgt Sally Klebes, NCOIC of 
Military Personnel, SMS, MCAS, 
Cherry Point, N. C., and at the time 
a recruiter, had the idea of using small, 
lifelike store mannequins to depict 
various phases of WM training, uni- 
forms and duties. When she discovered 
that her display, used during Woman 
Marine Week, more than filled her 
fondest expectations, AMSgt Klebes de- 
cided to enlarge her group of man- 
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Photos by 
ASSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 


MINI-MARINE 


Precise military bearing and appearance 


epitomize the character of these Marines 


nequins and at the same time make it 
more adaptable. 

Because of the publicity success 
achieved by this early venture, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
authorized the 4th MCRRD to carry 
on with plans of developing the Minia- 
ture Marine project. The entire Pro- 
curement Aids Branch of the 4th Dis- 
trict, headed by Major Harry D. Car- 
rubba, and with full cooperation from 


Major Helen Tatum, OIC, Womai 
Affairs Branch of the 4th District, wil 
lingly and enthusiastically turned to 08 
“Operation Miniature.” 

At first there was difficulty in locat 
ing a manufacturer who could and 
would produce the desired figure 
Eventually, a pastic toy manufacture 
in New York City agreed to take the 
job. Then the problem of uniforms wa 
given top priority. The rigid standards 
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put forth in the Marine Corps Manual 
on uniform specifications were to be 
strictly observed. The Marine Corps 
Supply Activity in Philadelphia took 
this responsibility. 

With these two major problems out 
of the way, the Procurement Aids per- 
sonnel dived headlong into the middle 
of the operation. Names, ranks, service 
numbers, MOSs, weapons, parade gear, 
office equipment—just a few of the 
many items to be gathered for the 
forming detachment—had to be readied 
for the soon-to-arrive ‘personnel’. 

Manufacturing bugs were present in 
the making of the Mini-Marines, but 
with minor adjustments here and there 
a perfect specimen was made and a 
permanent mold was cast. Then a 
mold was formed for the woman minia- 
tures and success was achieved in due 
time. The male Marines exemplify the 
tugged, clean-cut physical features of 
time-tested servicemen around the 
globe. The woman miniatures typify 
the American female—including figu- 
tines with blonde, red and brunette hair 
colorings. 

Word of this special project soon be- 
gan to infiltrate the metropolitan area 
of Philadelphia, and then a rush of 
newspaper, radio and TV men, as well 
as merchants in the area, swarmed to 
the District Headquarters in a clamor 
for use of the Mini-Marines for shows, 
displays, programs and window ex- 
hibits. 

But the big day for the Miniature 
Marines was September 13, 1959. This 
was the day written down in the “bat- 
tle orders” as D-Day. This was the 
day of the official unveiling to the 


ASSgt Walter Meitrot (left) and Sgt Nick 
Gulli prepared Sgt Minni for inspection 





public of the Miniature Marines. The 
display had been kept locked up, day 
and night, two weeks before the public 
was to see the final results of two 
years’ work and worry on the part of 
4th District personnel. 

Lighting effects, size and number of 
displays, equipment, battle mock-ups 
and schematics were all an integral part 
of the problems to be overcome prior 
to the “landing.” Hammers pounded, 
boards were sawed, backdrops were 
painted, wiring was installed, and, most 
important of all, uniforms were pressed, 
cleaned and then double-checked for fit 
and conformity. Everything was placed 
to give a perfect picture—to spell out 
for the many civilian visitors—the 


Sgt (E-5) Moe Minni "inspected" 
@ a World War Two battle wagon 
in the Philadelphia Navy Yard 





Uniforms were cut and sewn to 
an exact scale, except for the 
buttons and the metal zippers 


exact story of our “Force in Readi- 
ness.” 

Commenting on the possibilities of 
this project fulfilling itself and paying 
off, Maj Tatum said, “We here at the 
4th District have been enthused with 
this whole idea. Everyone has entered 
into it wholeheartedly and if the results 
of all our work are only half as pleasing 
as the actual work on the project, then 
I know our efforts will not have gone in 
vain.” END 





AMSgt Sally Klebes, originator of the Méini-Marines, 
conducted a last-minute personnel inspection of the WMs 
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The Marine Corps Reserve's Gold rifle team shot 
its way to top honors over || other Reserve teams 


New Jersey Invasion 


Marines of the New York—New 
Jersey area invaded Paramus, N.J., on 
the eve of Independence Day, and 
awed 5000 spectators with their precise 
attack demonstration on a_ fortified 
position. 

Staged by New York Marine re- 
cruiters and members of New Jersey’s 


14th Special Infantry Company, the 
demonstration was complete’ with 
bazookas, demolition charges and 


flame throwers. 

Never before had the local citizenry 
witnessed a group of battle-dressed Ma- 
rines in action, but the display of com- 
plex Marine tactics and maneuvers left 
little to be desired. 

Following the ‘““mopping-up”’ exercise, 
the local observers journeyed to the 
nearby shopping center where a Marine 
exhibit had been erected in a large 
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exhibition hall. Included in the display 
was a Marine bivouac area, commu- 
nications equipment, priceless Gatlin 
guns and antique weapons of by-gone 
eras. 

Landing Marines stormed the Para- 
mus community for a scheduled month- 
long stay, but after the spectacular 
landing and maneuver, the citizenry 
wanted them to remain indefinitely. 


MCRS 
New York, N.Y. 


Record-breaking Boots 


Physicists, chemical engineers, elec- 
trical engineers, missile builders and a 
variety of other highly skilled young 
men recently left their test tubes and 
drawing boards to study the M-1 rifle, 
judo and other military subjects as 
Marine recruits at Parris Island, S.C. 

Members of the Critical -Skills Re- 


to win the Celtic Trophy during the 1959 Infantry 
Trophy, Pistol and Rifle, Matches at Camp Perry 


Edited by 
ASSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


& 


Official USMC Photo 


serve Program, the men_ fulfilled 4 
three-month active duty training phast, 
their recruit training, then were te 
leased to their active civilian occupa 
tions. 

Local Selective Service boards detet- 
mine the critically important jobs, ané 
the Marine Corps permits those meé 
to attend recruit training as Critical 
Skills Reservists once each year. 

Shortly after they arrived aboard tht 
Depot, members of the 36-man ult 
were assigned to Platoon 230, an 8 
man platoon of the 2d Recruit Trainin 
Battalion. It was there that the CSR 
made their first impression on Patt! 
Island by helping to set a new recof 
in the General Classification Test. Th 
average for the entire platoon wa 
123.8x164., 

Final review ceremonies terminated 
the three-month training phase { 
Platoon 230, and the 36 “boot camp 
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Official USMC Photo 


Miss Sharon Tietjen, selected as "Miss Great Falls," Marine Corps 
Reserve, posed pertly with WO K. J. Roll and Capt D. Erway, I-I 


grads returned to their homes and 
civilian occupations. 

ISO, MCRD 

Parris Island, S. C. 


Long Distance Call 


Major General Alan J. Shapley, Di- 
tector, Marine Corps Reserve scored a 
“first” for the 1st Communication Sup- 
port Battalion, USMCR, when he used 
the unit’s radio relay equipment, while 
in the field at Camp Lejeune, to call his 
office at Headquarters Marine Corps. 

Known as the AN/TRC-27, the 
micro-wave equipment used by the 
general is the newest innovation in the 
Marine Corps communications system, 
and provides a unit commander with 
the most complete and direct contact 
With higher or lower echelons. 


IstCommSptBn, USMCR 
New York, N.Y. 


Engineer 


Colonel George E. Tomlinson, USM- 
CR, Commanding Officer, 6th Staff 
Group, Atlanta, Ga. is not only a 
versatile Marine officer, but a colorful 
figure in civilian engineering as well. 

Appointed Executive Director, U. S. 
Study Commission for southeast river 
basins, Col Tomlinson’s Presidential 
appointment requires him to study 
Southeast land and water resources. 

A native of Gulfport, Miss., Col 
Tomlinson was one of three senior civil 
ngineers who made a reconnaissance 
Survey of the lower Mekong River in 


Southeast Asia. 

When he received his professional 
degree in civil engineering from the 
University of Mississippi in 1933, he 
became the first person to ever win 
four degrees with only four years’ resi- 
dence study. 

Col Tomlinson entered Mississippi U. 
as a freshman in 1923, and earned a 
Bachelor of Engineering degree in 1927. 
Active in campus life, he held office 
in practically every organization he 


joined, including the YMCA, Hermaean 
Literary Society, Ole Miss Engineers, 
Beta Chi Alpha, Chi Epsilon and Sigma 
Nu. 

He then served six years on the en- 
gineering faculty of Texas A and M 
College, the University of Mississippi 
and the University of Tennessee. He 
joined the staff of the TVA shortly after 
it was organized in 1933, and partici- 
pated in the construction of Norris 
Dam and village. He later served as 
a member of the chief engineer’s im- 
mediate staff for all Tennessee Valley 
Authority engineering and construction 
activities. 

During World War II, Col Tomlin- 
son spent three years in the Pacific area 
where he participated in amphibious 
assaults on New Georgia, Bougainville, 
Anguar and Peleliu. 

After World War II, the colonel 
joined the Bureau of Reclamation in 
Washington, D.C., as assistant director 
of the project development. While there, 
he was engaged in the development of 
the Nation’s water resources through 
projects dealing with irrigation, power, 
flood control, navigation, fish and wild 
life, and water supply. 

As a member of a two-man technical 
mission to Italy in 1948, Col Tomlinson 
made a survey of that country’s hydro- 
electric and irrigation situation, a basis 
for the U. S. aid program subsequently 
developed there. 

In 1955, he completed a term as 
President of the National Capital Sec- 
tion of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and has been active in, and 
past president of, the Washington So- 
ciety of Engineers. 


éth MCRRD 
Atlanta, Ga. 
END 





Official USMC Photo 
While on tour, Clint "Cheyenne" Walker and Louis Quinn chatted and 
drank coffee with members of IstSerBn, USMCR, Memphis, Tenn. 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


So, You’re Going to Marry a Marine! 
by Sheelagh Mawe 


7." a lot of people a Marine is just a member of an- 
other branch of the service, perhaps with somewhat 
of a reputation for swaggering, swearing and boasting 
and for defending his country’s shores with an awe- 
inspiring type of courage. 

You might wonder, therefore, if you are at all given to 
wondering, just what being a Mrs. Marine is like. It 
puzzled me for quite a while and eventually I got so 
worried about it all that I went ahead and married one 
and then IJ found out all right! 

The thing that worries me now is how are all the poor 
innocents who are contemplating a similar future going to 
take to it all. Somebody should, at least, warn them. And 
so I decided that if things were going to go on as they are 
now, with everybody keeping quiet on all sides, it was up 
to me to put all future “Old Ladies” (which is what they 
will be called from now on) straight on one or two little 
points that will inevitably come up sooner or later. 

To start with, let’s take for example those glorious 
dress blues—the ones which attracted you to him in the 
first place. Dazzling aren’t they? BUT, they just don’t 
stay that way all by themselves. Somebody’s got to make 
them stay like that—and who better than a starry-eyed 
bride? 

If you’re really smart and wise to all their little tricks, 
as you should be when you have finished reading this— 
you'll flatly and definitely refuse to touch them on the 
grounds that you know just how much they mean to him 
and who are you to spoil a lifetime of hard work? Then 
again, you could pay the kid next door to shine the brass 
and take the credit yourself but you do run the risk of his 
finding out, and you know what that means! I, with my 
usual lack of foresight and thinking, had found a non- 
stop route straight to my beloved’s heart; I announced, 
even while we were still engaged (so help me!) that as 
soon as God had made us one, I would become solely 
responsible for every little detail, little knowing that a 
little spit and shine here and there along with the house- 
hold silver and the odd pressing every once in a while 
just wouldn't do! 

Now that I have one year’s experience of blood, sweat 
and dark moments behind me, I have worked out quite 
a neat little code of rules to go by—namely: 

It is essential to take all the buttons off the uniform 
jacket before you get busy with the brass polish. To do 
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them on the jacket just doesn’t seem to work out. You 
invariably end up having to rush it out to the cleaners 
(praying feverently all the while that you will get it back 
before the next parade) and while it’s away you lose 
about half the buttons anyway, a fact which he just won't 
overlook. 

Those white hats (they call them covers) and belts and 
gloves aren’t supposed to go in the washing machine. 
You’re supposed to take a half a day off from anything 
else you may be doing at the time, get a big scrubbing 
brush, bleach and soap, and scrub them by hand! Don't 
ask me why. That’s just the way they do things and there 
are no short cuts. I tried two different ways of my own 
and we didn’t speak to each other for a week, on either 
occasion. One was with a big can of white paint, which 
I thought would give a nice clean effect and just need 
wiping off with a wet sponge once a year and the other 
was with shoe whitener, which, I discovered, is inclined 
to become powdery and flake off when dry, thereby 
turning the dark blue into pale gray. 

Another short cut, which isn’t quite so short in the end, 
is putting clear varnish on the buttons so you won’t break 
all your fingernails cleaning them every day. The punish- 
ment for this is boiling them for hours and then picking 
it all off—ruinous on your eyebrow tweezers, believe me. 

The idea of the odd pressing or even a weekly pressing 
is—I have learned—just plain wishful thinking. He'll 
have you out there every day at the stroke of six, armed 
with a steam iron and on the job. While we’re on this 
subject, don’t ever disgrace yourself by calling the lower 
parts pants—they are trousers, UNDERSTAND— 
trousers. For your information, girls and civilians wear 
pants—Marines—trousers, and let that be final! 

I started out with the mistaken idea that once I had the 
blues out of the way, my work—uniform-wise—would be 
over for the day, and was, therefore, horrified when con- 
fronted with what seemed a never-ending stream of other 
uniforms.- I still can’t understand when they ever have 
time to wear them all and am secretly convinced that they 
spend all their time changing clothes. There are, to lis! 
a few, greens, tropicals, utilities, raincoats, topcoats, 
covers, and a very weird set of what seem to be utilities 
but are very strangely colored, and so on. Have you ev¢l 
tried ironing one of those miserable little utility covers 
into shape? (1 wish you luck). 
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In spite of all the work you have to put in on the 
above, one thing must, under no circumstances whatever, 
be touched, so with all the good will in the world, leave 
his shoes alone. If your Marine should happen to leave 
a pair lying around somewhere (which I doubt) don’t 
kick them under the bed and out of sight as you might 
normally do. Instead, put a pair of gloves on and put 
them, one by one, in a place where nothing and no one 
can touch them—and that includes dust. 

There are one or two nice things included in this hgap 
of clothing, namely the emblems, and it struck me quite 
early that they would make a dashing pair of cuff links 
for me, and they did—for one day! I was informed that 
this was nothing short of sacrilege and that the Corps 
does not accept Honorary Members. 

It won’t be long before you, too, realize that you not 
only married the man, but his wardrobe, too, and though 
it is not mentioned in the marriage vows, you must love, 
cherish and obey it to the bitter end. 

* * * & 





Did you know that the Corps has a language all its 
own? (Between you and me, they stole most of it from 
the Navy, but that’s beside the point, and you would do 
Well to forget it). The point is that you’d better learn 
the language in a hurry if you don’t want to be a civilian 
for the rest of your life. For example, when you discuss 
your daily activities with HIM, you must never say, 
“Darling, I mopped the floor, painted the walls and gen- 
7 cleaned up the house today.” 

O 


The appropriate wording goes like this. “Darling, I 
swabbed the decks, plastered the bulkheads and generally 


squared away the area today.” This is true blue if ever 
anything was’. Incidentally, anything from your back 
yard to a 50,000-acre ranch would come under the head- 
ing of an “area.” You'll be amazed at how quickly you'll 
learn. Surprise him tonight by announcing that chow will 
be served in the slopchute. You'll get a promotion! 

If and when you do finally get married, dont’ be sur- 
prised when people, I mean Marines, omit the congratu- 
lations, best wishes bit and instead “welcome you 
aboard.” AND, incidentally, let me warn you of one © 
question which will most certainly come up. “Do you 
realize that the Corps comes first?” It’s most important 
that you do because I’m afraid it does—every time. If 
you’re smart you'll avoid this subject. However, if not, 
agree vaguely and let it go at that, not like me who, 
starry-eyed and gung-ho as all get out, agreed vehe- 
mently, thereby getting off to a flying start on the path 
of no return. Thus it is, when my Marine disappears for 
a nameless period of time to lead a few charges on the 
hills or to take a Mediterranean cruise, I must sit at home 
cursing my big mouth instead of demanding WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS. 

If you like traveling, then the Corps is for you. How- 
ever, don’t take the word travel at its face value, for 
travel in the Marine Corps isn’t quite like travel in the 


. Normal sense of the word. So don’t let it fool you. A 


better way to put it would be—If you like moving, then 
the Corps is for you, which is just about what it boils 
down to. For, tell me, how can one enjoy famed and 
far-away places either here or across the seas, when you 
are wondering if the frigidaire will arrive in one piece, or 
if you remembered to pack all HIS uniforms or forgot 
them in that wardrobe which is now in storage on the 
other side of the world. 

Having now lived in everything from a one-room 
apartment (I say apartment for lack of a better word) in 
Paris, to a non-furnished “apartment” (I cooked on an 
oil burner and pressed the uniforms on the floor) in 
Switzerland, to various motels, cabins, caravans, apart- 
ment houses and what have you, here in the United 
States—leaving behind, a trail of possessions that would 
furnish an entire block of apartments—I am ready to 
settle for anything, (a cave or tent would do) so long 
as it is permanent. 


* *  & 

The greatest disadvantage of a Marine husband, I have 
found, is that he can keep house and cook far better than 
the so-called better half! His mania for neatness and 
orderliness. can drive you to distraction. Mine is very 
prone, and always in front of guests, to run his finger 
along the top of pictures or door frames and ask when in 
the name of Smedley Butler I last cleaned up there. Or 
idly pointing out cobwebs to a fascinated audience. 
Dishes have to be washed once in soapy water and then 
rinsed three times in clear water (to avoid scurvy, which 
he informs me would otherwise be rampant in the 
house). No dishwasher will ever be allowed in our 
house. 

*x* * * * 

One question before I leave you. When did you say 
you were getting married? . . . Better hurry, time’s 
a’wastin; you’re missing the best cotton-pickin’ time of 
your life. 

END 
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1. By a resolution on November 
10, 1775, the Continental Con- 
gress established a Marine Corps 
for the colonies of America. Al- 
though the Continental Marines 
passed out of existence in 1784 
—and the United States Marine 
Corps was not established until 
July, 1798—the November 10th 
date has long been celebrated 
as the Marine Corps Birthday. 
This date received official sanc- 
tion in 1921 by _ 





(a) a CMC directive 

(b) an Act of Congress 

(c) an Executive Order by 
the President 


2. The resolution establishing 
the Continental Marine Corps 
was dated November 10, 1775, 
but there were already Marines 
serving aboard ships of the 
several state navies. The earliest 
existing record of American Ma- 
rines is dated July 1, 1775. This 
historic piece of documentary 
evidence is 





(a) a ship’s payroll 

(b) a hand-printed recruit- 
ing poster 

(c) Capt Samuel Nicholas’ 
warrant of commission 


3. Captain Samuel Nicholas, al- 
though considered and counted 
as the first Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, was never actu- 
ally appointed to that office. 
The first officer to receive such 
an appointment was William 
Ward Burrows, who was ap- 
pointed the of 
the Marine Corps in 1798. 





(a) Captain Commandant 
(b) Major Commandant 


(c) Colonel Commandant 


4. From a humble beginning of 
two battalions, the Corps 
reached its numerical peak in 
1945 when it had six combat 
divisions and could muster 
nearly half a million men. The 
first Marine Corps unit of divi- 
sion size was formed in 





(a) 1917 
(b) 1932 
(c) 1941 


5. From the time of its first 
ship-to-shore operation at New 
Providence, Bahamas Islands, in 
1775, until the island-hopping 
campaigns of the Pacific during 
World War II, amphibious 
warfare has been a_ special 
province of the Marine Corps. 
The assigned 
continued development of am- 
phibious tactics and equipment 
as one of the Corps’ primary 
functions. 





(a) National Defense Plan 
of 1948 

(b) Forrestal Plan of 1948 

(c) National Security Act 
of 1947 


6. Several times during its 184- 
year history, the Corps has been 
called upon to perform unusual 
and extraordinary duty. In 
1891, Marines were patrolling 
the Bering Sea, keeping a 
sharp eye out for international 
seal poachers. In 1921, Marines 
were “riding shotgun” to pro- 
tect the U. S. Mails. In 1878, 
Marines from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard were called out to 
help quell New York City’s 





(a) Whiskey Rebellion 
(b) Draft Riots 
(c) Civil Tax Protests 


7. The first officer of the Ma- 
rine Corps to reach general rank 
was. 





(a) Smedley Butler 
(b) Samuel Nicholas 
(c) Archibald Henderson 


8. Major General David M. 
Shoup recently was named to 
succeed General Randolph McC. 
Pate as Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. He will become the 
Corps’ 22d Commandant when 
he takes office on January 1, 
1960. The 
selects the Marine Corps’ Con- 
mandants. 





(a) Secretary of the Navy 

(b) Retiring Commandant 

(c) President of the United 
States 


9. The peacetime Marine Corps 
is ably supported by a strong 
and well-trained Marine Corps 
Reserve. The Reserves were 
mobilized in 1940 and again 
used to expand the Regular Es- 
tablishment when the Korean 
War broke out in 1950. The 
Marine Corps Reserve came into 
being 


(a) during World War | 
(b) before the Civil War 
(c) in 1933 





10. The United States Marine 
is traditionally a seagoing soldier 
and the Corps is a_ versatile 
force-in-readiness, able to strike 
quickly by land, sea or air. Al- 
though the Marine Corps is of- 
ficially an arm of the United 
States Navy, it has been called 
upon to serve with the U. S. 
Army in every major war except 


the 





(a) War of 1812 
(b) Civil War 
(c) Spanish-American War 


See answers on page 87. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 






































“Ay | ol gan V 
SAYS... 


6¢¥’M GOING to talk about one of 

the roughest kinds of warfare 
that professional troops can experience. 
That’s guerrilla or irregular warfare. 
We've seen in the daily news for many 
months that guerrilla warfare is the 
type of fighting going on in the world’s 
trouble spots. This type of ‘small’ or 
limited war may be what we can expect 
in future years—rather than atomic 
war. This type of war seems to suit 
enemies who organize rebellions, attack 
a country from the inside and seek 
their objectives by creeping aggression. 

“Ready Marines, being the proper 
initial forces for deployment to a 
country in need of U. S. support against 
irregular aggression, must be _ con- 
tinually prepared for guerrilla war- 
fare, 

“Surprise attacks and maneuvers are 
typical of irregular operations. By 
gaining tactical surprise, guerrillas at- 
tempt to make up for their lack of 
organized strength and firepower. There- 
fore your security and alertness are the 
most effective procedures against enemy 
surprise tactics. Don’t permit panic to 
develop from surprise attacks. Organ- 
ied reaction based upon plans and 
drills, plus heavy firepower, can turn 
a guerrilla surprise attack into sudden 
failure. 

“Guerrillas move in the cover of wild 
and difficult terrain or in darkness. 
Trust no one in the dark. Always em- 
Ploy a tight interior guard and have a 
strict password system. Sentries should 
work in pairs. One challenges; the 
other covers the intruder during the 
challenge and identification. It’s well 
to learn some key words in the local 
or native tongue—particularly orders 
and directions you may have to give, 
such as ‘halt’ and ‘come here.’ 

“Don’t trust the local people in this 
type warfare. All but the most proved 
natives are possible partisans. Con- 
stantly check any civilian employees. 
Your ‘washee’ girl may be scheming to 
cut your throat. 

“Don’t depend on other units to pro- 


vide your area with protection from 
guerrillas. They can and will slip 
through outpost and security lines. You 
can expect guerrillas to crawl right into 
your positions if you are not alert. Use 
booby traps, anti-personnel mines, wire 
and illumination. Guerrillas use bad 
weather for cover and surprise. Never 
relax your security during foul weather. 
Guerrillas will usually avoid alert de- 
fenses and our superior firepower—so 
each unit, camp or bivouac area 
should maintain its own all-round 
security. 

“All foot or motor movements in 
guerrilla country should be organized 
tactically for defense against ambush. 
Patrols and motor movements should 
not follow routine routes or schedules. 
To do so invites enemy ambush. The 
ambush is the favorite guerrilla tactic. 

“Road mines or sniper fire at the 
lead vehicles in a motor convoy should 
not halt the whole column. To do so 
invites ambush and disaster. 

“Remember, guerrillas live off the 
land, they hide anywhere, live in the 
roughest terrain and practice camou- 
flage. You must be able to do the 
same. Never underestimate the march- 
ing ability of guerrillas. They will move 
across country much faster than con- 
ventional military forces. We will have 
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to use small light forces—and heli- 
copter mobility to keep up with them. 

“Guerrillas seek to wear you down 
by attacking lines of supply, rear areas 
and constant harassing tactics. They 
try to terrorize and lower the morale of 
regular troops. They use every form of 
trickery to cover their military weak- 
nesses, 

“Security is a unit and individual 
responsibility in guerrilla warfare. 
Never leave your weapon lying around. 
Guerrillas always need arms and am- 
munition. Any supplies or equipment 
that are left adrift are tempting to 
guerrillas. They’ll steal you blind! 

“You can expect no mercy at the 
hands of guerrilla partisans. So don’t 
ever surrender. Be tough and make it 
unprofitable for the enemy. Remember 
you are stronger, better trained and 
better equipped than he is. But you 
have to use imagination and trickery 
to handle him. Don’t panic—and don’t 


let him surprise you. Remember, 
guerrilla warfare is the dirtiest and 
toughest kind of fighting.” END 
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_be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
change the present system of Annual 
Administrative Audit of Service Rec- 
ord Books and Officer Qualification 
Records. At the present time SRBs 
and OQRs are audited annually be- 
tween 1 September and 30 November, 
which is quite a burden on most or- 
ganizations along with their regular 
work load. I would institute a system 
similar to that of the Marine Corps 
Reserve which audits books during the 
Reservist’s Anniversary Month. I 
would adopt the following system in 
the Regular Establishment: 

All SRBs and OQRs would be au- 
dited annually during the individual’s 
enlistment month for enlisted person- 
nel and for officers during the month 
the officer was commissioned. Example; 
if a man enlisted on 6 January, his 
SRB would be audited sometime dur- 
ing January of each year. If he re- 
enlisted prior to his Expiration of En- 
listment his audit month would 
change. If an officer were commis- 
sioned on 9 March, his audit month 
would be March of each year. The 
books would not necessarily have to 
be audited on the exact date but some- 
time during the month. 

This could also be included in the 
personnel accounting system and 
called “Audit Month” and entered in 
a space on the Individual Record 
Card so that at the beginning of each 
month the unit could screen its IRCs 
and determine whose Audit Month it 
was. 

I think this system would be more 
practical from the viewpoint of cut- 
ting down the burden of auditing a 
great many books within such a short 
period. Also, by only auditing a few 
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constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 








Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 
If you were Commandant, what would you do? 
Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


records each month, each individual’s 
records could be screened more 
thoroughly and accurately and be 
given the attention such an important 
job should receive. 


ASSgt Charles W. Stehlik 
1116888 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
increase the public relations value of 
post and station newspapers in the 
following manner: 

The “home town” identification of 
Marine personalities appearing in 
news articles of post and station news- 
papers would prove a “boon” to 
Marine Corps Recruiting facilities 
throughout the nation. 

Such identification would serve to 
assist recruiting personnel in locally 
telling the Marine Corps story; in- 
crease their current levels of news- 
paper coverage; and add sparkle and 
variety to the normally repetitious ma- 
terial available to Recruiting Procure- 
ment Aids NCOs. 
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All this is possible in view of the 
already nation-wide circulation of 
Marine Corps post and station news 
papers to recruiting facilities. 

Editors of these periodicals need 
only devise a means of geographical 
home town identity of all noteworthy 
Marine personalities appearing in 
their newspapers. This would allow 
recruiting PAB NCOs and sub-station 
recruiters to pick out those persons 
applicable to their areas, and relay 
the news item, after local slanting, to 
appropriate newspaper, radio and 
television news media. 

Editors could accomplish this identi- 
fication in the following ways: 

“AGySgt Joe Blow (Roswell, N.M.) 
today captured the All-Navy . . . was 
promoted . received meritorious 
mast ... was named to... and o 
into the night.” 

“Footnoted in the bottom margin 
of each newspaper page.” 

“A boxed or separate glossary.” 

Exploiting post and station news 
papers need not stop here; in fact ..: 
any Marine Corps periodical is mort 
useful than mere reading enjoyment. 

Every Marine Corps periodical 
available to recruiters, after personne 
routing, should be forwarded to yout 
local reporter contacts or newspapé 
military feature editors. 

By keeping a flow of such material 
crossing a contact’s desk, you will 
keep him abreast of ever-changing 
Marine Corps doctrine and_ policy 
baiting his interest in many cases, with 
the end result of a Marine Corp 
feature article being printed when bi 
own news sources run short of m* 
terial. 

The herein suggested exploitation 
of Marine Corps periodicals would, # 
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efect, augment the already fine job 
being done by an overworked Fleet 
Home Town News Center. 

Post and station newspapers are 
furnished prompt circulation, thereby 
assuring the recruiter of a variety of 
fresh and still newsworthy local items. 

The research accomplished at MC- 
RS, Albuquerque, in respect to the 
foregoing program, has met with 
astonishing success. 


GySgt George T. Sophos 
420000 








Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
devise a method for training 0100s 
(Basic Personnel Administration Man) 
prior to their transfer to field com- 
mands. A constant concern of the 
Administrative Chief is the lack of 
properly trained personnel, so a 
method should be placed into effect 
where he can receive maximum ef- 
fectivness from those on hand. 

I would use a system similar to that 
used for the Technical Fields by as- 
signing the 01 to a six-week personnel 
administration course on temporary 
duty en route to his now duty station. 
The Administrative Chief would im- 
mediately know, upon joining a man 
from this school, that he was familiar 
with all phases of administration, and 
could be assigned to any office job 
with a minimum of supervision. By 
this person being trained, the Admin- 
istrative Chief can devote more time 
to those personnel who are re-training 
in the Occupational Field 01, making 
for a more efficient office. 

By establishing schools at MCB, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., and MCB, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., it could 
eliminate the present clerical schools 
maintained by the other commands, 
thereby making the schools staff avail- 
able for re-assignment. This would 
not eliminate the need for the Ad- 
vanced Personnel Administration 
Course at Parris Island, S. C. 

Provided it becomes necessary to 











assign personnel who are re-training 
in the 01 Field to a formal school, 
they could be ordered on a Tempo- 
rary Additional Duty Under Instruc- 
tion basis to one of the proposed 
Personnel Administration Schools. 
The Temporary Additional Duty pay 
required would be less than the 
amount required to operate clerical 
schools at each major command. 


“ AGySgt Thomas J. Hankins 
1114312 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
direct the revision of certain portions 
of Paragraph 3016 (Identification 
Tags) PRAM to reflect the following 
recommendations: 

(a) That, initially, each officer and 
enlisted Marine be issued two sets of 
identification tags on a gratuitous 
basis. One set would continue to be 
worn in the manner presently pres- 
cribed; the second set would be re- 
tained in the OQR or SRB as ap- 
propriate and issued on an emergency 
basis at the discretion of the unit 
commander. 

(b) That, in the event of loss, sub- 
sequent sets of I.D. tags would be 
purchased by the individual con- 
cerned. 

These recommendations are sub- 
mitted for the following reasons: 

(a) By retention of an additional 
set of I.D. tags in the OQR or SRB, 
Marine Corps organization, on con- 
stant standby status, would not have 
to waste valuable administrative time 
in the event of a sudden, unexpected 
mount-out, preparing new I. D. tags 
for individuals who have lost theirs. 

(b) Blank I. D. tags cost the Ma- 
rine Corps six cents a set and an addi- 
tional six cents for the chain. Statis- 
tics show that a Marine division, not 
to mention all other Marine activities, 
normally purchases approximately 
3600 blank tags a quarter, or 14,400 
a year. This cost, in addition to a 
172% surcharge, if the tags are pur- 
chased through certain sources, repre- 
sents a substantial expense to the 
Marine Corps. Thus, negligence on 
the part of individual Marines who 
lose their I. D. tags, results in an un- 
necessary and recurring expenditure 
by the Marine Corps, which would be 
corrected by adoption of the afore- 
mentioned recommendations. 

(c) An additional set in the SRB 
would eliminate the possibility of an 
individual not having I. D. tags for 
inspections, etc. 





It is further recommended that 
these I. D. tag blanks be stocked and 


made available to Marines in all 


‘clothing cash sales stores, or intro- 


duced in the Marine Exchanges. 

To eliminate the countless hours of 
clerical work necessary to request the 
preparation of new tags, addresso- 
graph machines could be centrally 
located on the post or station and 
operated by the individual purchasing 
the I. D. tags, thereby eliminating 
full-time operator which, of course, 
results in an additional saving to the 
Marine Corps. 

Capt R. A. Russell 
060713 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would re- 
vise the Manual of Arms as prescribed 
for “inspection arms” in the Marine 
Corps drill manual. The present 
movement is executed in five counts. 
On the fifth and last count, the left 
hand is moved back to the balance, 
at the same time bending the head 
forward smartly to look into the re- 
ceiver and then raising the head back 
to attention. : 

I would add two counts to this 
movement. The fifth count would 
then consist only of moving the left 
hand back to the balance. The sixth 
count would consist of bending the 
head to look into the receiver. The 
seventh and last count would be to 
raise the head back to attention. 

The following would be achieved: 

(a) By prescribing one move at a 
time, the tendency to slide the present 
fourth and fifth counts together would 
be eliminated. 

(b) The separate additional counts 
would allow the head to be bent and 
raised in a truly smart and military 
manner. 





(c) The entire movement would be 
more precise and lend a drill team-like 
appearance to any sized unit per- 
forming “inspection arms.” 

(d) The receiver could still be 
emptied, if necessary. 

(e) It would permit easier instruc- 
tion and compliance since no two 
movements would be executed simul- 


’ taneously. ; 


Major J. J. Kelly 
034368 
END 
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Camel Jockey 


In the days of Presley N. O’Bannon 
and the assault on Derne, Tripoli, Ma- 
rines are credited with having ridden 
camels into combat, but after the cam- 
paign, the camels became obsolete so 
far as the Marine Corps was concerned 
... that is, until recently. 


During the Allegheny County Fair 
and Exposition in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
three Parris Island Marines won loud 
acclaim from the estimated million and 
a half spectators when they partici- 
pated in the camel races. 

ASSegt Karl D. Freudenberg, ASgt 
Robert F. Isley and PFC Brehman A. 
Poche, all judo instructors at the Re- 


“Official USMC Photo 


Miss America, Lynda Lee Mead, was "crowned" by ASgt David E. 
Foster, a Marine Corps recruiter in her home state of Mississippi 
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Edited by 
ASSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


cruit Depot, were at the fair to demon- 
strate the judo techniques taught re- 
cruits. 

Needless to say, the demonstration 
went off without a hitch, and the 
approval of the audience-packed stands 
was tremendous. But all good things 
must come to an end, and the end came 
when the men were asked to participate 
in the camel races. 

Of the three races held, ASgt Ilsley 
won two of them, and PFC Poche won 
the third. Freudenberg, who states he'll 
never drive another dromedary, came 
in last all three times. 

“It was a lot of fun,” cormmented 
Ilsley, whose mount panicked during 
one of the races, “but ’'m-sere-in places 
too tender to describe.” 

In addition to the Judo Team, the 
Recruit Depot also sent a team of 
Pugil Stick instructors which consisted 
of ASSgt Richard Crawford, ASgt 
Larry S. Green and ASgt Richard G. 
Allhouse. 

Dressed in utility uniforms and 
wearing modified football helmets, 
padded gloves and body protectors, the 
trio demonstrated how recruits, using 
the equipment, learn the Corps’ own 
system of bayonet fighting. .. . 


AMSgt C. F. X. Houts 
ISO, MCRDep.., Pl, SC 


Full Circle 


A veteran of Midway, Bougainville, 
Korea, and other landmarks in Corps 
history, made the trip from Quantico, 
Va., to Parris Island, S.C., recently to 
watch the graduation of four recruit 
platoons and to congratulate one recruit 
in particular—his son, Pvt Neal H 
Adams, III. 
For MSgt Neal H. Adams, Jr., it was 
a day of nostalgia and pride. He could 
vividly recall his own graduation from 
Parris Island in March, 1940. 
Adams, who is noncommissioned of 
ficer in charge of the NCO Briefing 
Course, Marine Corps School, Quantic, 
served with the 1st Marine Brigade it 
Hawaii prior to his arrival at Quantico. 
Pvt D. W. Jayne 
Parris Island, 5: 


ISO, MCRDep 
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Language School 


During graduation ceremonies at the 
Army Language School, Monterey, 
Calif., Marine ACpl Ross L. Clenin was 
honored as the outstanding student 
among 143 graduates. He was also the 
top man in the Russian language class. 

For his exceptional qualities of 
leadership and high scholastic achieve- 
ment, Ross was presented with the 
Commandant’s award, and a desk-pen 
Set. 

Dr. Denzel Carr, Professor of Lin- 
guistics at the University of California, 
and graduate speaker, presented the 
awards. As a Navy captain, Professor 
Carr headed the Navy Language school 
in Washington, D.C., from 1950 to 
1952. 

Other Marines who completed the 
year-long language courses were Cap- 
tain Joseph R. Marosek, Persian; 
ASSgt Edward G. Maslyk and ASgt 
George Carnako, Russian. 

Public Affairs Section 


U.S. Army Language School 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 





Photo by Frank J. Lijena 
Marine ASgt James Quinn played the part of an Army officer during 
the filming of "Cry Freedom," a movie about WWII action on Bataan 


Cry Freedom 


“Cry Freedom,” a movie depicting the 
World War II action on Bataan, in- 
cluded in its cast two American Marine 
Security Guards, ASgts Charles Kelly 
and James Quinn. 

Filmed on actual location, the movie 
concerns seven Filipinos and one 
American officer who decide to cut 
through enemy lines after having been 
cut off from the main forces on Bataan. 

Of the eight, one man survives, only 
to fall into the hands of the enemy 
later on in the film, and despite torture, 
the hero, “Marking,” played by Pancho 
Magalona, escapes as he and the re- 
maining prisoners are being carted off 
to be drowned. The movie then includes 
the general espionage, plus suspense, as 
the Japanese almost catch the guer- 
rillas, but are foiled by the quick- 
thinking, havoc wrecking band of fear- 
less fighters. 

Sgts Kelly and Quinn play the parts 
of officers in the movie, and according 
to the Officer-in-Charge, Marine Secur- 
ity Guards, Region III, American Em- 
bassy, Manila, R.P., the men “did a 
good job and brought credit to them- 
selves and to the Marine Corps.” 


Frank J. Lijana 
American Embassy, Manila 


Casualty Evacuation 


Nearly 150 medical personnel attached 
to the Kaneohe-based, ist Marine 
Brigade, participated in a surprise 
emergency casualty evacuation exer- 
cise, following an alert issued by Lieu- 
tenant General Vernon E. McGee, Fleet 

TURN PAGE 






Official USMC Photo 


2dLt Nanette L. Beavers had her bars pinned on by her mother, a 
WWI Marinette, while sister Leola, WW II TSgt, watched approvingly 


. 





major catastrophe strike, victims woul 
be treated at the scene and later } 
evacuated to either a military or civil. 
ian medical facility not affected by the 
disaster. itt 
Captain M. M. Small, USN, Senior § 
Brigade Medical Officer, who originate § 
the idea for the exercise, was designated 
as officer in charge. Lieutenant Maurice 
H. Connors, USN, commanded th 
medical unit involved in the exercise, 


AGySgt J. P. Sheehan 
ISO, MCAS, Nav No 9% 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif, 


Escape-Evade-Survive 


Thirty-six of the 39 Marines who 
“escaped” into the dense underbrush of 
North Okinawa, appeared five days 
later, 35 miles distant. They were dirty, 
hungry and unshaven, but the group 
was in excellent physical condition. 
Three other members had not been §, 
quite so fortunate; two had bea§, 
evacuated for injuries suffered in falls 
e q* while a third fell victim to uncooked 
1 te Taro root. 
Official USMC Photo 
BGen F. L. Wieseman checked the injury and data card of a "victim" 
during field exercises involving medical readiness of the Ist Brigade 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Marine Force «Pacific, Commanding 
General. 

LtGen McGee alerted the Brigade’s 
medical units by phone, declaring a 
“state of emergency” existed in the Bel- 
lows Field area on Windward Oahu. 

Under normal circumstances, Brigade 
medical personnel would have had 
some advance warning in the event of 
a hurricane or tidal wave, if one were 
expected to strike. However, in the sur- 
prise instance, they were denied the 
opportunity of making advance prepa- 
rations to cope with a major disaster, 
and everything had to be done on the 
spur of the moment. 

The surprise exercise was the second 
phase of a training syllabus designed to 
train brigade corpsmen to handle emer- 
gency situations. The first phase, held 
several months ago, schooled the corps- 
men in the proper handling of combat 
casualties, the type that might result 
from a natural catastrophe. 

This exercise tested the casualty 
evacuation plans and first aid proced- 
ures under field conditions. 

In addition, it trained Marine heli- 
copter personnel in emergency displace- Photo by Cpl W. A, Hatch 
ment of medical units and in casualty ASgt Harry Arioka and MSgt "J" Lott held a five-foot Habu snake, 
evacuation. Theoretically, should a killed by members of a survival team during exercises on Okinawa 
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None of the injuries however, was 
lescribed as serious. 

The Marines were members of “C” 

9. 3d Reconnaissance Bn., which par- 
icipated in a special escape, evasion 
pnd survival exercise. Theoretically, 
hey were to escape from various 
nemy collecting points, 35 miles be- 
hind the lines, and make their way 
hack to friendly territory. 

Each man was given two pounds of 
ie and one and one-half pounds of 
bacon on which he was to survive for 
ve days. The bacon was issued in lieu 
nf fish, which makes up a great part 
bf the diet of prisoners of war. 

The company was divided into eight 
eams with five men to each team. 
Teams were then given a map of the 
eritory, a knife, a compass, salt and 

alizone tablets, so the men could 
purify water in the field. 

Captain J. T. Elkins, Commanding 
Officer, “C’ Co., invited two intelli- 
ence men from the Battalion S-2 
ofice, ASSgt W. R. Hampton and ASgt 
Harry Arioka, to interrogate some of 
he escapees captured by aggressors. 

Sgts Hampton and Arioka used 
methods which might be used by enemy 
interrogators; fresh food, ice water, 
cigarettes or anything else the prisoners 
lacked, to make them disclose vital in- 
formation. 

The intelligence men were rewarded 
with three bits of information: one man 
had a family, one man was in the 
Marine Corps and the third man car- 
ried a notebook with the name of his 
parent organization on the cover sheet. 

The recon men had been thoroughly 
schooled to give only name, rank and 
setvice number if captured, also not 
to sign papers of any kind, not even 
for personal property. 

Escapees ate snakes, fish, crayfish, 
ells and plants found in the northern 
atea, in addition to the bacon and rice. 

Taro root, one of the Pacific area 
food staples is good, but it must be 
cooked for about four hours, during 
which time the water should be 
changed about four times to remove 
the excess acid. 

One of the men took a bite from a 
taw Taro root, and had to be evacuated 
from the area. 

Each survival team catried a radio 
80 the men could maintain contact with 
the Company CP in case of emergency. 
The teams were also required to check 
iN with the CP twice daily. 

Teams were also required to gain in- 
formation about the enemy, and sub- 
mit a report upon their return. The 
Teports included information about 
Streams not marked on their maps, 
foed available, and contact with civil- 
lans or other Marines. 


ASSgt W. D. Smith 
ISO, Third MarDiv. 
END 











' AUGUST CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 


ASgt Jack W. T. Sterling 
HQ. Co. HQ. BN MCB 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


"This is taking inland seas 
training too far!" 


Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before January 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the February issue. 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 
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BROWNELL, Walter D 
to 24MAW CherPt 


(9999) IstMAW 
Es 

David W (0398) MCS 

arDi 

ForTrps FMF- 


BARRETT JR, 


Pac to LFTU Coronado 

CLOWNEY, Burch R (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany 

COLLIER Robert L (0111) MCRD 


SDiego to tstMarDiv : 

HAGLOF,. Marvin E (0398) 2dMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv 

LANG, William E (0398) MCAS CherPt 
to 3dMarDiv 

MURPHY JR, Waldron O (2529) ForTrps 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

PAIGE, Arthur E (0398) MCRD PI to 
3d Mar Div 

ROBB, Clarence H (0398) MCB CamPen 
to 3dMarDiv 

SNYDER, Bruce W (6498) MB WashDC 
to NAS Atla 
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ANDERSON, Charles C (3049) MCSA 
Phila to 3dMarDiv 

APPEL JR, William G (6412) NAS Glen 
to istMAW 

ARTHUR, Clifford L (6611) 24MAW to 


st 
ER JR, Frank M (6611) MCAF New 
River to {st 
BAKER, Wesley M (0161) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 


BAYLARD, Robert W (3421) IstMarDiv 
to MCSFA SFran 
BERNIER, Henry F_ (3049) ForTrps 


FMFLant to MCRD P 
BOWERS, Jasper L (2131) MCSC Albany 
v 


to 3dMarDi 


BU JR, Frank M = (2771) MCRD 
SDiego to 3dMarDiv 
JR, Charles P (5541) MCB 29 

Palms to 3dMarDiv 

CRIBB, Samuel E (2771) MCS Quant to 
3d Mar Div 

DAVIS, Harry C (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

DEWEY, Edward F (2529) ForTrps 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

DEVEREUX, Aiden J (0848) MarCor- 
Comp Korea to IstMarDiv 

DIEHL, Albert N_ (3049) MarCorComp 
Korea to IstMarDiv 

EOSELL, Densalow D (6413) MCAS 
EtToro to istMAW 

EPLING, Marshall P (2639) IstMarDiv 
to istMAW 

FOLLIS SR, Norman J (3071) NAS 
Grosse tle to IstM 

FULLER, Leslie (2771) IstMarDiv to 


3dMarDiv 
GHUZMAN, Louis (4611) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 


GOBER, Grady ‘“‘T”’ (3049) MCB Cam- 
Pen to 3dMarDiv 

+ AF saaate M (6412) NAS Glen to 
s 

GRAHAM, Jack A (2171) MCS Quant to 
3d Mar Div 

GREEN. George D (3071) 3dMAW to 
MCRD PI FFT 


76 


GRUBER, Alton L (2529) 2dMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 
Archie C (6441) 3dMAW to 


HART 

istM 

HARTMANN, Ralph A (4029) MCAS 
ElToro to MCSC Barstow 

HODGE, Beverly (6441) MAD Mfs to 


istMAW k 

HOUGHTON, Wayne C (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 

JANSSON, Clayton L (4611) IstMAW to 
Cc herPt 

JOHNSON, Earl H (6614) 3dMAW to 
IistMAW : 

LANE, Horace T (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv f 

LIS, Stanley J (6613) China Lake to 
Ist 

over Gerald (6613) MAD Mfs to Ist- 

MC LEOD, Lawrence L (2529) ForTrps 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

MC MAHAN, Colman (2771) tstMarDiv 


Pen F 
Y. Neal S (3071) 24MAW to 
MCRD PI FT 


MITCHELL, Robert P (3537) FMFLant 
to 2dMarDiv 

MOSIEJ, Charles J (2111) MCS Quant 
to IstMarBrig 

NOEL, Kendall L (0141) IstinfBn to 
MCS Quant 

O'BRIEN, Thomas R (7041) 2dMAW to 


istM 

PEDA, Andrew (0369) HQMC to Ist- 
Mar Div 

PETERS, David J (7113) MCAL CamPen 
to MCAS ElIToro 


PRETSCH, Donald C_ (3049) MCSC 
Albany to MCRD 

RIC D, Raymond R (20h) 6th- 
MCRRD to 3dMarDiv 

ROMEL, Joseph (3049) MAD Mfs to 
3dMarDiv 

OOT, Don (6412) NAS PaxRiv to 


MCAAS Beaufort 
SANDERS, George F (4511) IstMAW to 
MCAF New River 
SCOTT, Donald B (0141) HQMC to MCB 


amLej 
SMITH, Robert R (6713) NATTU Olathe 
Kans to Ist 


SPIN JR, Russell A (2511) 9th- 
MCRRD to 3dMarDiv 
STANDLEY, Lawrence (2131) tstMarDiv 


to 3dMarDiv 
TANT, Thelbert M (0811) IstMarDiv to 
ist4.5”RktBn 
TAYLOR, Guy B (0369) NAS Seattle to 
istMarDiv 
TERWULLO. Domenic J (6441) 34dMAW 
! 


to Ist 

TEUBER, Warren A (2761) ItstMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Paims Z 

VAUGHAN, Walter L (2731) China Lake 

to ForTrps 29 Paims 

William A (0141) HQMC 


VOGLESANG, 
to MCB CamLe 

WA ER, Robert L (3049) MCSC 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 

WALLACE, Howard E (0141) IistMAW 


to MCB CamPen 

WALLEN, Clyde J (3049) MCB CamLej 
to 3dMarDiv 

WEBER, Edward R_ (3049) MCAAS 
Beaufort to MCRD Pi FF 

WILLIS, Richard A (6631) 3dMAW to 
istMAW 

WRIGHT, John S (6441) 3dMAW to 
s 

WYNN, Ralph W (1391) 3dMAW to 
istMAW 


ZETTLER. George A (3049) FMFLant to 
MCRD -l FFT 
E6 


ABERCROMBIE, Roy E (0211) 24MAW 
to Tengan Okinawa 
RHOLD § 


ADERHO Thomas D = (3371) 
MCRD PI to 3dMarDiv 
BAILEY, James E (2111) MCB CamLej 


to 3dMarDiv 
BEATTY, George J (6511) MCAAS Beau- 


fort to Ist 
ELL Earl (2771) IstMarDiv to 
n FFT 


BENTLEY, Eugene H (4131) MCB 29 
Palms to HQMC i 

BEQUETTE, Bobby F (5581) 2dMarDiv 
to istMAW 







BISHOP, Carl D (1371) IstMarDiv & 
BuAcK “c tis M (3049) M 
7 urtis ) arCorCom 
s nore we =“ Lae . 
’ erry (6631 
Beaufort to IstMAW , 
BOWSER, Paul D_ (3049) MarCorCom 


Korea to IstMarDiv 


BOYLAN, Archie M (3049) MCB Camu 
to 3dMar Di, 
BRADLEY, Alonzo J (O81) Fortry 


FMFLant_ to 5thi05mmHowBn 

BRANDT, Dale R (3061) MCSC Barstow 
to 3dMarDiv 

BURGETT, Robert E (0141) IstMAw 
istMarDiv 

BURTON, John C (2529) ForTrps Fur. 
Pac to 2dW 


pnsBn 
BUTENAS, Edward E (0369) 4thMCRRD 


to IsiMarDiv 

AMP, James D_ (0369) NAS Willy 
Grove to IstMarDiv FFT 

CAMPBELL, Donald J (0369) Nas 
Bklyn to tstMarDiv 

oA » John P (2529) 2dMarDiy t 
s 

CAVITT, Bobby J (2639) 3dMAW t 
MCB CamPen FFT 

CHA?MAN, Jack H (0369) 9thMCRRD 


to IstMarDiv 

CLARK, Thomas (1381) 2dMarDiv 

3d “larDiv 

CONTRERAS, Salomon O (2771) mcg 
Barstow to MCB CamPen FFT 

COOPER, Jack R (6481) MAD Mfs t 


st 
bk apr kA yt William G (1391) 3dMAW 


istMarDiv to 


to IstMA 

CROSS, Jack M (0141) {2thMCRRD t 
MCB Cam?2en 

DESJARDINS, Robert W (6413) 2dMAW 
to NA Ivn 

DOHERTY, William J (0369) 4thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 

DOMINIQUE, John (3051) MCRD Pi to 
3d MarDiv 

DOPF, Raymond E (0369) 4thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 

DOWNING, Russell W (O111) 2dMAW 
to NB NS A 

ELLIS, Eugene R (0141) ItstMAW ty 
istMarDiv 

ERWIN, Harold A (0141) 2dMarDiv t 
3d Mar Div 

FEAGLE, Leslie D (2311) 2dMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv 

FECZKANIN, Anne (0141) HQMC t 

CB CamLej 

FELNER, Theodore K (7011) 2dMAWt 
IstMAW 

FOO, Robert C K (1371) 
MCS CamPen FFT 

FOSTER, Robert P (1841) ForTrps FMF 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 

GADD, Atlee B (1341) IstMarDiv t 
istMAW 

GAINES, Kelis F (3141) G6thMCRRD tr 
MCB CamLej 

GESIOREK, Edward (3049) FMFLant to 
MAD Mfs 

GNARINI, Harrold M (2771) ForTrn 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego FFT 

GOLAB, Alfred 3 (6614) MAD Mfs to 
MCAS CherPt 


GREGER, James E (0141) NAS Glen te 
MCB CamPen FFT 

GREGOUIRE, Sylvester (3051) 3dMarDir 
to MCB Cam Lej 





_ 








"Do you know any good rousing marches?" 
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MarDiv & 
arCorCom 
) MCAAS 
jarCorCom 
CB Camlsj 
F ForTrps 
3C Barstow 
istMAW ty 
Trps FMF. 
4thMCRRD 
AS Willow 
369) NAS 
MarDiv ty 
sdMAW ty 
9thMCRRD 
MarDiv to 
zh) MCSC 
AD Mfs ty 
1) 3dMAW 
MCRRD t 
13) 2dMAW 
4thMCRRD 
CRD Pi to 
4thMCRRD 
1) 2dMAW 
IstMAW to 
dMarDiv to 
dMarDiv to 
HQMC to 
2dMAW to 
stMarDiv to 
rTrps FMF. 
tMarDiv to 
iMCRRD to 
F MF Lant to 
. 
AD Mfs to 
IAS Glen te 
) 3dMarDiv 


rgazine 
| 





ERT, Joseph H (0141) SthMCRRD 
suILBER ec Spen 


F 
utDdAd, Phillip J (3311) 2dMAW to 
AW 
WiEMAN, John W_ (1371) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 
mARnOn. Bh F (6621) MCAAS 


33 


stM 
HAYNES. Mack (3619) 3dMAW to 3d- 


WIKaST, _ R (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
istMar Bri 


HOPKINS, * Russ J (3371) HQMC to 
aoNT. Clarence E (6811) 3dMAW to 


IRELAND, eae O (2311) MCS Quant 





d 
ae KSON, Ja James E (3516) 5thMCRRD 
to 6thMC 
JAR nett. cnayes J (7041) MCAS Cher- 
to Is 
JOHNSON, David W (2761) 3dMAW to 
istMarDiv 
age Robert W (0369) IstMCRRD 
istMar Div T 
(6631) 2dMAW to 


JONES. George Ww 
istMAW 
KELLER, Verbin L (3051) MCAS CherPt 





to 3dMarDiv 

KEN DALL, James E (3421) 2dMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv 

KENT, Milford E (0141) IstMAW to 
sthMCRRD 

KOOZIN, Francis W _ (2529) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCRD SDiego 

KOPP, William D_ (4131) MCAF New 
River to HQM T 

KOSINSKI, Joseph J Gi NAS Los- 
Alam to MCAS E!Toro FFT 

en _— W (6442) 2dMAW to 


LEMONS. Chester F (2529) MCAF New 


River to 3dMarDiv 
LEVEL, Ralph $ (1371) MCS Quant to 


IstMAW 
any Kurt (4631) 3dMarDiv to MC- 


AA: uma 

LOPEZ, Theodore C (0141) SthMCRRD 
to MCB CamPen FFT é 
LYNCH, Robert R (6621) MCRD SDiego 
to istMAW 

MARSHALL JR, George E (4611) Ist- 
(6661) 2dMAW to 


MAW to MCAF New River 
ag PY Chester F 

MASSARO, John R (0369) IstMarDiv to 
IstMAW 

MATHIEU, cooderiek A (1371) 2dMar- 


Div to 3d iv 
RRY, “William D 


MAYBE (0369) NAS 
Nrins to istMarDiv 

wc CRACKEN, Robert D (4131) Ist- 
MarDiv to NAD Hawthorne 

MC DANIEL, William B (6481) MAD 
Mfs to MCAF New 

mc DO D, Laverne C (0369) Ist- 
CRRD to tstMarDiv FF 

MC KNIGHT, Thomas A (0141) HQMC 
to MCB CamLej 

WC NABB, James D (4621) MCB Cam- 


a to MCAS CherPt 
as LES, John J (6713) 3dMAW to 


stMAW 
Moone Paul B (3051) MCSC Albany 


ar Div 
MULLIGAN, Robert F (0369) 9thMCRRD 
a istMarDiv 

MYERS, Leslie. 4 Bas ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to 3dMa 

att Thomas * (2771) FMFLant to 
we Blaine F (6441) IstMAW to Ist- 
PARKER, John G (2761) MCSC Albany 
to ForTrps Caml 


ej 
PARSAGHIA AN, Evan (3049) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 
PHILLIPS, Thomas (6661) MCAF New 


River to istMAW 
PIERCE, ee A (1371) MCB CamPen to 


F 
PORTER, ‘Gilbert Ww 


(1345) IstMarDiv 

to istMarBr rig 
PROFFER, Orven H (6713) MCAS El 
Toro to istMAW 
NEY Raymond (6441) 2dMAW to 
RUTKIEWICZ, Sigmund (3516) MCS 
gant to 2dMarDiv 

ee Bi Albert S (3049) MCRD PI to 
SATANSK I. Charles (0141) HQMC to 
SCHICK, William C_ (1371) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
SCRAPER, James W (0231) MCRD 
SDiego to MCAS ElIToro 
SHELK KOFSKY, Farnest L (1371) NAS 


Pnela to MCB Ca F 
SHOTWELL, Clifton. Pp "(1345) 2d Mar Div 


to 3dMar Div 

wewanz. Henry A (3371) 2dMarDiv 
$' 

SMITH. phe M (0369) IstMarDiv to 


by HS cWittiam H (3371) MCRD PI to 


ej 
SNYDER, Harold B (4131) NAD Haw- 
MC F 


anne to HQ 
SFAR KS. James R (6441) 2dMAW to 
Ww N (1381) 


STARKEY T JR, Seorge 
THOMAS, James E *(0369) istMarDiv to 


MCRD PI to 3dM 
NAS Whi 


bey Is 
TREXLER Bobby . (1169) MCAF New 
River to tstMarBri 


TUCKER, Robert. L *(3049) MarCorComp 
vqunrea to MCAS EIT 

ye Melvin F (3071) 3dMAW to 
WESTERFIELD. Frank B (0369) 4th- 
worrkD to IstMarDiv 

BELEN: Thomas E (6621) MCRD 
WRIGHT to annaw J 
CherPt’ aul D (4621) 2dMarDiv 


ZACHLOD, Thaddeus E (0369) tstMC- 
2M RD to istMarDiv FFT 

AN, Raymond S$ (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MB NB Bsn 


ANGELILLO, Soe, wf (6511) 
Beaufort to IstM 
BADE, Alphonso Gost) AirFMFPac to 


istMAW 
BARTHOLD, a E (5541) MCS Quant 
to 3dMa 


BEABOUT. ‘Donald M (6613) 2dMAW 
Is 

BEASLEY. witiion F (4631) IstMAW 
to istMar 

BELTRAN.. Luis A (6631) 2dMAW to 
NAS Bklyn 

BENN JR, Herbert T (3051) 34MAW to 
3dMarDiv 

BENSON, John K (663!) NAS Bklyn 
to IstMAW 

BLAKELY JR, Donets M (3531) 9th- 
MCRRD to IstMarDiv 

BLEDSOE JR, William C (3421) 3dMAW 
to MCRD PI FFT 

BORGMAN, William C (4611) istMAW 
to MCAS CherP 

BRANDON, Benny T (3041) IstMarDiv 
to MCAS E!IToro 

BRAZEE, William O (2111) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

BRAZELL, Tolton B (3051) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

nese Arthur R (3041) MCB CamPen 

3dMar Div 


i 
cAMP BELL JR, ort M (2533) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 
RIGHT, Robert. C (0369) MB NB 
LBeach to IstMarDiv 
EN, George (3061) MCB CamLej 
to 3dMarDiv 


CARPT 
CARTER, William D (0141) MCRD PI 


to MCAS ElToro FF 

COLLINS, Charles W (337!) MCSC 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 

Cane John L (6621) 3dMAW to 
$s 

b> sn Joseph (3041) 2dMarDiv to 3d- 
ar Div 

CORE, Medway M (3049) MCB CamLej 
to 34M 

CROCKETT, James R (1421) 2dMarDiv 
to tstMar 

CUNNINGHAM, Jerry C (2773) MCB 
CamPen 

DABROWSKI, Dennis V (0121) 3dMar- 
Div to MCAS CherPt 

DAVENPORT, Ranson J (2131) MCS 


Ma 

DELORY, James 7 (4131) MCB CamPen 
to istMA 

DEWAE. Roger (4029) MCSC Barstow to 
MCAS ElITor 

DONCH JR, Charles J (0141) 4thMCRRD 
to istMarDiv FFT 

DONNER, Michael R_ (7113) NAS Nrins 
to MCAS ElToro FFT 

ag Arthur L (1371) 

FPac to IstMarDiv 

DUCKWORTH, Thomas M_ (305!) For- 
Trps FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

DUFORD, Francis L (0141) NAS Jax 
to 2dMarDiv 

DUNCAN JR, Charles E (0369) ForTrps 


ForTrps 


FMFLant to IstMAW 

DYKES, enry J (0141) NAS Jax to 
ForTrps CamLej 

ECKENRODE John R (9628) MCRD 
SDiego to MC El 


ELDER am, Allen T (6632) MCAF New 
River HQMC 
FIELDS, “Gerald E (O11) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 
FOGG, Oliver D cree) MCSC Albany to 
Goorne H 


CB CamPen 
EDENBERGER, (0141) 
CB 29 Palms to 12tnMCRRD 
2. a T (3537) ForTrps FMF- 
HQMC 
” ao C (3011) 
Lant to istMarBrig 
A A (2131) MCS Quant 
lar Div 
T, Weldon B (6621) 34MAW to 
S, Roger W (0241) 2dMarDiv to 


on 
ez 
= 


ro] 
NS 
va 


© 
mgs To 


ForTrps 


2 
a 
=35 row 
O20..2= 
2=Mamm 
222 


a 
4 
= 
>a 


=e Div 

GIVIAN, Johnnie (305!) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 

GLAMUZINA, Steve M (2111) IstMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 

GORDON, Samuel M (3041) MCAF New 
River to HQMC 

GORDON, William H (6611) MAD Mfs 


to MCAS ElIToro 
GREEN, David D (305!) ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to istMarBrig 

GREGG, Samuel E (3051) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to IstMarBrig 

GRENELL, Herbert M_ (3049) MCSC 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 

GROSS, Earl E (0141) NAS Glen to 

CB CamPen F 
GUZMAN, Henry H (3051) 2dMarDiv to 


3dMarDiv 


HADLEY, ‘Martin C (0141) MarCorComp 
Korea _ to tstMarDiv 
HAMILTON, Richard C (0141) Ist4.5” 


RktBn to IstMarDiv 
RTLEY, william ‘L (3371) 2dMarDiv 


HARTL 
to 3dMar 

HAWKES, Lawrence dD cnet) MCRD 
SDiego to NAS Olathe Kan 

HER N, Rosey W (4611) *istMAW to 
MCAS Ch 


ad | John on 2511) 2dMAW to 3dMar- 


HINTZ, a . Gat MCRD SDiego 
am 

HITCHCOCK. cong R (6511) NAS Mfs 

to MCAS ElToro 

HUFF, peword A (2111) NAS NorVa to 


MCS Quan 

JOHNSTONE, Samuel A_ (014i) NAS 
North Island to IstMarDiv 

JONES, Jimmy L_ (6713) MCAF New 
River to IstMAW 

| _eitred L (3041) MCRD PI to 
3 


KITTILSTVED, Andrew R (1371) MCAF 
New River to 3dMarDiv 
KUMBALEK, Harold J (3371) MCRD 


PI to 3dMarDiv 
TURN PAGE 


i 
MCAAS * | 
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"It says... ‘I'm all alone on this island with 
15 women . going crazy without 
my Leatherneck!!'" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. Use the coupon below. Mail to: 
LEATHERNECK, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Meanwhile, the Post Office will forward your 
LEATHERNECK to you without extra postage if 
your change of address is the result of official orders. 
File a change of address with the post office before you 
depart your old address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Name (print) 





NEW ADDRESS 





Street 


Zone 





City State—___ 


OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 


“Street 





City 








TRANSFERS (cont.) 


LAMERTON, by A T (3051) MCB 
CamLej to 3dM 

LANSDOWNE, Richard S$ C (2731) For- 
Trps FMFPac to NTC GLakes 

LAUER, Charles E (2111) 2d Mar Div to 


cence” 
er 02st nt ee C (0141) istMarDiv 
o 2ist 
LEM hela Adrien B (3371) 2dMarDiv to 


3dM 
aay ON, Harold L (0231) 2dMarDiv to 


istM 
ie ast Theodore W (6441) MCS Quant 
0 Is 
HOTA, ae A (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
tNCAE San na 
LOWE, Renald L aneener ForTrps FMF- 
Ae (4029) MCS Quant to 
von Joseph mA (1121) Portsmouth Va 
CamPen 
MAGUIRE, Paul B (6442) 3dMAW to 
MANNING, Herschel R Phd istMar- 
S.2 (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MARTIN. Adrill (3011) 24MAW to Ist- 


Ma 
MC ALLISTER, Rufus H (1371) ForTrps 
FMFLant to istMAW 


ag Ave’ if JR, Paul O (0241) 2dMarDiv 

0 

MC BRIDE, Robert J (3357) MCS Quant 
to 2dMarD 


MC COR KLE, John F (3049) MCSC 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 

MC ELMURRAY, Ancil C (3537) MCS 
Quant to 2dMa rDiv 

MC INNIS, Le a en ForTrps 
FMF Lant to 3d 

eh ee — "G "(3371) 2dMar Div 
to 3dMa 

MILLS, Clarence R 7 ald ForTrps 


FMFLant to 3dMa 

MONTAGUE, Leckie 1 “(0369) 2d Mar Div 
to IstMAW 

MOORE, Michael H (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
stMAW 


MORROW, Steward W (3516) MarCor- 
Comp Korea to IstMarDiv 

MOULTHROP, Soares A (3371) MCAF 
New River to 3dMarDiv 

MOUNTS, Robert T (1413) tstMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

MULLER, Jan M (6441) MAD Mfs to 


MCAAS Beaufort 
NEWLON, Billy G (3021) MCSC Albany 


to 3dMarDiv 
NICHOLS, Paul D (0141) IstMAW to 
MCS Quant 
O’BRIEN, “joseph D (0141) MCS Quant 
to HQMC 
OSOLING, Robert H (2771) 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen FFT 
OSWALD, Donald R (3516) MCS Quant 
to 2dMa 
(3049) 2dMarDiv to 


PAEZ, on 
PAGE, Richard R (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD Pl 


ForTrps 


rDiv 
Charles 
3dMa 


PARRETT, Denver L_ (6711) MCAF 
Santa Ana to istM 

PA JR, Norah “L” (3531) MCS 
Quant to 2dMarDiv 

PETERSON, Elisworth J (0369) 2dMar- 
Div to IstM 

PHILLIPS JR, Ross B (6621) MCAAS 


Beaufort to Ist 
PINE, George R (3049) MCB CamPen 
to 3dMarDiv 

DERIT, Donald H (3041) ForTrps FMF- 
bane Sy 3d MarDiv 

RDS, aoe H ig | 3dOrd Fld- 


Maineo t to MCB Cam 
RI dag ag aut, - (3371) MCB Cam- 


Pen to 3dMar 

rodMar Diy Ernest (3371) 2dMAW to 
is yb Richard C (6441) NAS Mpls 
0 Is 

SALTVICK, David L (2529) IstMarDiv 

M CamPen 

SCROGGINS, James O (3211) MCSC 
Barstow to 3dMarDiv 

at pA oy James : (0369) 2dMarDiv 

SHELTON. Uh Kenneth E (2771) 2dMarDiv 
0 

SHEWMAKE. David F (0111) MCB 
CamLej to | 


stMAW 
SHIELDS, James J (6651) 2dMAW to 
istMAW 


SMITH, orien R (2731) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to N GLakes 

SMITH, Ca F Foals 8thMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen FFT 


SMIT JR, n E (1371) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarD 
SPR Edwar A (3041) MCSC 


UL, 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 











ag oe wr (3041) MCB Camty 
) 
STRINGER, Charles R (0369) tstMCRRD 


wapitt tant’ to dmarniv oc) Far 
rAvton P nen R (1374) niall 
tavuon Wastte E (1391) MCB Cam. 
rida, etriitiom” (640s) HedRon Glep 












o IstM. 
TRAINER JR, Stanley G (0231) 2 
to IstMAW ) 


TURNER, George W_ (1371) For 
yr Mebant to 3dMarDiv Tos 
, 1) For 

FMFLant to 3dMarDi To. 

VANCE, Joseph (1371) IstMarDiv ty 
3d Mar Div 

WALLACE, Chester E (0141) Was 
Pncla to MCRD P 


WAZNIAK, aA J (4312) MCAS CherPt 


to NAS Olathe Kan 

WHITBECK, Ronald D (6611) MCAF 
New River to IstM 

WHITTEN, Frank J (3049) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

wie John W (6413) 2dMAW to 
s 

bab ys Kenneth L (2639) 2dMAW to 
s 

YESLINEK, Donald E (3041) NRC 


Camp Elliott to 3dMarDiv 

YOUNG, Gordon K (2761) ForTrps FMF. 
Lant to IstMarBrig 

ZALESKI, Anthony ‘s (7041) 2dMAW to 
istMAW 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 


How is his prior service shown on 


his enlistment contract? 


As: 4Nov54 3 Nov57 

4Nov57 12May58 
Or: 4Nov54 12May58 
I believe 


USMCR 


it should be the first, in 
order to show that he had prior serv- 


ice in the Regular Marine Corps rather 


than the USMCR. 
14] 


3d Force Service Regt. (-) FMF 

c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif. 
@ Head, Records Service Section, Rec- 
ords Branch, HQMC, had this to say: 
“It is the current policy of this Head- 
quarters to record the prior service on 
the enlistment contract as shown in the 
However, a new enlist- 


USMC 


USMCR 


first instance. 


ment contract is currently being staffed 


through this Headquarters which will 


ASSgt D. P. Clark 
AutoSupCompany 
—Ed. 











"Remember, WE red and yellow—the rest are bad 
guys, except for the guys in stripes!" 
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break down all prior service and show 
active and inactive service separately.” 


IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT 





To: Command U. S. Forces 

Being aware both of the generosity 
and politeness of you American people 
toward all people, and especially toward 
us Italians, I apologize for the liberty 
I am taking in asking you for a favor. 

I am an old widow from Trento, and 
I live all by myself, since my children 
have gone to live by themselves. 

On March, 
other members of an Italian Catholic 
association (ACLI), we were on ou! 
way back from Madonna di Lourdes 
and were allowed to stop a few hours 
at the Principality of Monaco. Therfé, 
right on the main square, I saw a few 
servicemen who were with af 
NCO (his photo is attached hereto). 
He broke off from his friends, reached 
me and expressed his wish of having 4 


1959, in company with 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8!) 
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ICHABOD 


[continued from page 37] 





the job of first clerk in the Navy De- 
partment for his good friend Irving— 
but entirely unsolicited by the author, 
who was then in Europe. 

William, Washington’s brother, then 
a Congressman, wrote enthusiastically 
to the author: “Commodore Decatur 
informs me that he had made such ar- 
rangements, and such steps would fur- 
ther be made by the Navy Board, as 
that you will be able to obtain the 
office of first clerk in the Navy Depart- 
ment, which is similar to that of under- 
secretary in England. The salary is 
equal to $2400 per annum, which, as 
the Commodore says, is sufficient to 
enable you to live in Washington like 
a prince.” 

But Irving was indifferent to so bright 
a prospect. He turned down the job, 
explaining that it meant a “routine of 
duties’ which would “prevent my at- 
tending to literary pursuits”—although 
William had emphasized that he could 
still do that while holding the clerkship. 
Practical William was concerned about 
the declining family fortunes. Their 
long-time hardware business had just 
gone through bankruptcy, and young 
Washington, then 35 years old, was not 
yet the prosperous author. To brother 
William, as well as to Decatur, the 
Navy clerkship seemed a profitable and 
secure plum until Washington’s literary 
talents were more appreciated. 

In 1838, President Van Buren, a per- 

sonal friend, like Decatur, wanted 
Irving to become Secretary of the Navy. 
But then, as 20 years before, and 
despite a permanent interest in the 
Navy, Irving still did not care for a 
desk job at the Department. In de- 
clining this time, he said that “a short 
career of public life at Washington... 
would render me mentally and phys- 
ically a perfect wreck.” 
_ During subsequent years Irving en- 
joyed the life of a celebrated author at 
his home, “Sunnyside,” near Tarrytown, 
New York. Meanwhile, at some Army 
Post, Crane was serving as a colonel of 
artillery. He died in 1857, just two 
years before Irving, on Staten Island, 
New York. 

Ichabod B. Crane’s Marine Corps 
service was just a brief three years. It 
Provided no occasion where he could 
Win fame in the heroic annals of the 
Corps. Nor did the Army supply a 
chance for remembered glory. Yet, as 
men sometimes do, he achieved a quite 
Unexpected kind of immortality. Be- 
Cause of Washington Irving, his name 
Cwells forever on the pages of Amer- 
ian literature. END 














LOWER PRICE | 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You’ll find this completely new brilliant green and 
gold binder ideal to: 


*Have your 


Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


y nga threrries 





*Save money— 






This is the newest edition of an old 
favorite with Leatherneck readers. The 
popular binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strengthened for extra 
wear, and the Marine emblem is em- 
bossed both on the front and spine in 
gold. Best of all, due to the demand for these quality binders, THE 
PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds twelve issues of 
LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines with the flexible, 
all metal, hangers supplied with the binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The low price of $2.00 
includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new reduced 
price of $2.00. Remittance enclosed. 


(] Check () Postal money order 
(DO NOT SEND CASH) 
Dee oes csiasscneassanorn spresesnevsuenessssseacsnsvesssanensussnsnsecssssensnssanaasgaassnsasensssunanenssnonensons 
MBG aca cena soe ccs cass ckate cas sai boanisaai ocnaiatoaaataatsd paaddanddehanaabansenaasosicasnaaabsanciatieatataase 
Me Rias vcs oaacaseaatnasssanascnss andasshansancasssesadseanansataasanbnathane en. sixssasidasscnasaahte 
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EIGHTH & EYE 


[continued from page 21 | 


drummers and fifers who marched that 
blistery Winter day down the streets of 
Philadelphia. 

Another musical unit billeted at the 
Marine Barracks is the Drum and 
Bugle Corps. Warrant Officer Chris G. 
Stergiou has the distinction of being 
the first and only officer in the Marine 
Corps who carries the MOS for the bil- 
let, Bandmaster of the Marine Corps 
Drum and Bugle Corps. AGySgt Eu- 
gene Belschner, Drum Major, and WO 
Stergiou have more time with the 
Drum and Bugle Corps than any other 
man in the outfit. Belschner first joined 
the unit in August, 1947, and stayed 
with it until January, 1952; he returned 


Upon eniveil in the United States, Russian Premier N. Khrushchev 
inspected a platoon of Marines from the Ceremonial Guard Company 


in September, 1956. - 

In April, 1957, the men of the Drum 
and Bugle Corps received their red 
coats. Drum and Bugle Corps mem- 
bers do not wear chevrons on the red 
coats, but they do on their blue coats. 
They wear the red coats if they are in 
attendance at a function with other 
Marines, but they wear the blue coat if 
there are no other Marine units present. 

A Drum and Bugle Corps with fifes 
was organized in 1934, but progress and 
recognition was slow for the next 12 
years. In 1946, the nucleus of the 
Drum and Bugle Corps augmented the 
Marine Corps Band with 12 musics, 
and in 1947, they started performing 
independently of the band. In 1948, the 
unit commenced fancy drill and be- 
came recognized as a separate unit. 

In 1950, the Drum and Bugle Corps 
received new “GD” bugles, and were 
able to operate with the baritone, base 
baritone, soprano and B flat bugles. In 


the Drum and Bugle Corps maintaiy 





1956, they received six French horns, 
Unique in its drill and entertaining 


that its members can play in any situ, 
tion, including rain. The heads on the; 
drums are plastic, and rain will no 
affect the sounds produced. 

The present-day Drum and Bug 
Corps operates with 48 men and op 
officer. There are 10 drummers, }j 
soprano buglers, six base buglers, si 
baritone buglers and six French hon 
buglers. 

In addition to their regular duties oj 
maintaining a Marine Barracks af 
Eighth and Eye, the men must be pre 
pared for ceremonial commitments 
and this can account for many add. 
tional hours of duty at a moment’ 
notice. 

Marine Barracks ceremonies have in- 
creased greatly over the past thre 
years. In 1957 there were 427 occasions 
where the men were called out, but in 
1959 there were 516. 

When man-hours, or Marine-hous 
as Col Platt refers to them, are ac. 
counted for, the time consumed by per- 
sonnel has increased over 62 percent for 
the first half of 1959, as compared with 
the first half of 1958. According to Col 
Platt, ““The men never have more than 
24 hours notice, so they must always 
be on their toes.’”’ Each man will spend 
about two hours preparing his shoes, 
uniform, and weapon for the various 
ceremonies and parades, but in addi: 
tion to that, he will also spend about 
three hours per week parading. 

If LtCol Commandant Burrow 
could return today to the post he was 
instrumental in founding, he undoubt- 
edly could say with pride, ‘Well done, 


Marines . . . you earned it . . . you 
built it . . . and you have preserved 
and protected it... .” END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 78] 


photo taken with me, saying: “You 
are just like my mother.” 

I realized I reminded him of his 
mother who is living far away. All 
of a sudden he left with the service- 
men and I did not even have time to 
express my appreciation to him. 

The favor I am asking you is to 
kindly let me know his name ( I hope 
the attached photo will enable you to 
identify him). By doing so, you will 
enable me to write to him and express 
my appreciation. I would tell him that 
I keep on praying to God for his hap- 
piness and for the fortunes of the noble 
U.S. Armed Forces. 

I thank your command and apologize 
for the request I dare make. 

Angela Luigia Bonvecchio 
vedova MAISTRELLA 
via Pabio Filzi #3 
(Provincia Trentino) 
Trento, Italy 


@ We regret that we are unable to 
identify the Marine in the photo on 
page 78, but perhaps one of our 
readers can help.—Ed. 


SENATOR JOE McCARTHY 


Can you tell me if the late Senator 
Joe McCarthy was ever a Marine pilot? 
Sherrill Akins 
Box 297 

Varina, N. C. 


@ During WW II the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy served as a cap- 
tain in the U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 
with Marine Scout Bombing Squadron- 
235, Marine Air Group-14, in the Solo- 
mon Islands as an air intelligence offi- 
cer. He participated in air strikes as 
& gunner on December 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 
19 and 22d ot 1943.—Ed. 


“STAND, GENTLEMEN” 


Dear Sir: 


This is to inform you that my father, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 


















by W. W. Barr 





ack in ’53, in Korea, when we 

had time and could find a radio 
that would work, we listened to a 
disc jockey on the Armed Forces 
Network who tagged himself as the 
“Kimchi Cavalier.” He played stuff 
from pure hillbilly to pure jazz and 
it was a good way to while away any 
spare time. Along about that time a 
little gal named Joni James was re- 





Echoes From A Dusty Turntable 


cording one big hit after another. 
One our friend used to spin fre- 
quently was “Your Cheatin’ Heart” 
by Joni. We’d always liked to listen 
to her, but this particular one made 
us a fan for good. Jazz is great—so 
are the classics. But the time comes 
when you want to “take a break” as 
our kindly old D.I. used to say. For 
those times, we recommend. . . . 








Popular 


Joni Swings Sweet—Joni James 
(MGM E3772). Our girl latches onto 
some of the tunes that are made for 
swingin’—“‘Somebody Loves Me,” 
“After You’ve Gone,” and “It Had to 
be You”—to name a few. Now, Joni 
gives with a swingin’ cadence and the 
band in back of her has lots of pep, but 
she’s still a sweet-type singer through 
it all. And we liked it that way. This 
one is an altogether enjoyable change 
of pace. 

My Thanks to You—Connie 
Francis (MGM E3776). Miss Francis, 
who is a favorite with the young folks, 
has won lots of awards as a vocalist in 
the past couple of years. She has 
recorded here a dozen tunes, mostly 


slow ballads, which are suited to her 
style—soft and smooth. This one didn’t 





really get off the ground with us, but 
we'd guess that the Francis fans will 
like it. 


SW VINGIN’ THE’20s WALL STREET 
LAYS AN EGG THE BENNY CARTER 
TET! LINDY FLIES ATLANTIC 
HOOVER ELECT’D 


WITH 
~ BABE RUTH HITS 
60TH HOMER. a 








HIGH FIDELITY 


Jazz 


Benny Carter: Swingin’ the °20s 
(Contemporary Jazz M3561). Benny, 
with Earl “Fathah” Hines on piano, 
Leroy Vinnegar on bass and Shelly 
Manne on the skins, field strip and re- 
assemble an even dozen of the fine 
tunes for the 1920s. If there’s a bad 
groove on this one we sure couldn’t 
spot it! From top to bottom this one 
is pure joy. We couldn’t even pick an 
outstanding tune in the album. Amaz- 
ingly enough, the entire session was 
improvised—not an arrangement used. 


’ The boys just blow—but good. Disc a 


possible for this one while we play it 
again! END 
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The Congress of the United States has authorized the establishment of a permanent memorial to the men who gave their lives at Pearl ‘I 
Harbor. This memorial—to be located on the hulk of the U. S. S. Arizona resting on the bottom of Pearl Harbor—does particular honor to [see tl 
the men of the U. S. Navy and U. S. Marine Corps. Top, 


The Fleet Reserve Association, composed of 50,000 career enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps., with National Executive Offices Jus 
at 1303 new Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., authorized by the Pacific War Memorial Commission to distribute these Model kits, | yawn 
designed from blue prints of the U. S. S. Arizona by Revell of California. “A 








We invite the people of America to join our campaign to preserve the memory of our honored dead. said, 
: “N 
“but 


THE SILENT CREW OF 1102 NEEDS YOU TO HELP BUILD THE office 


U.S.S. ARIZONA MEMORIAL t, 


befor 
detai 


GIVE NOW AND not | 
Receive An Authentic Model Kit of the U. S. S. ARIZONA ini 


For a Contribution of $2 or More ‘yl 
fuses 
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To: * [] Check here if you desire your U. S. S$. ARIZONA | Tr 
U.S. S. ARIZONA MEMORIAL COMMITTEE ; MODEL KIT(S) donated to look 
pi 
“TOYS FOR TOTS”, U. S. MARINE CORPS RESERVE § i639 


c/o Your Local Post Master In Your Name, or ah 
SEND MY MODEL KIT(S) TO Listed Below ap 


see t 


, ‘ mort 
Contributors of $2.00 or more may receive a model QO _ rm 


kit of the U. S. S. ARIZONA. ferge 
1 DO (DO NOT) Desire a Plastic Model Kit. spa RT ne ity ea ne oe ae him 


Fleet Reserve Association 
P. O. Box 16,—PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Contributions are Tax Deductible 








THE HARD WAY 


[continued from page 51] 






The first sergeant looked up, steely 
eyed. 

“Go out,” he growled, “and come in 
right.” 

Skolski went out of the office, waited 
a moment and then knocked. 

“Come in,” said the first sergeant. 

Skolski marched in and stood at at- 
tention. 

“!'d like special liberty,” he said. 

“No!” answered the Top. ‘‘Get out!” 

Skolski was brave. 

“I would like to see the company 
commander,” he stated. 

All the while this was going on, the 
company commander was seated at a 
desk next to the Top. He had been a 
captain for eight years and he was read- 
ing the lineal list, wondering what his 
chances were of making major before 

~— he had his 30 in. 
+ Pearl | “I will give you an opportunity to 
nor to [see the company commander,” said the 
Top, “but right now he’s busy.” 

Just then the captain got up and 
yawned and looked out the window. 

“Anything hot, First Sergeant,” he 
said. “Anyone waiting to see me?” 

“Not today, sir,’”” answered the Top, 
“but I think I might have a man for 
office hours tomorrow.” 

The captain frowned. 

“How so?” 

“Well,” mused the Top, “we got to 
get those railings scraped and painted 
before inspection Friday. I’m going to 
detail a man to do it and he might 
not like it.” 

The captain slapped his 
angrily with his riding crop. 

“Just let me see the man who re 
fuses .. . just run him up to me... 
I'll throw the book at him!” 

The captain left and the first sergeant 
looked up at Skolski. 

‘I want those railings done before 
1630,” he said, “then, if you want, and 
if you knock before you come into the 
office, perhaps I can arrange to let you 
see the company commander tomorrow 
Morning.” 

“Never mind,” said Skolski dully, “I 
ferget what it was I wanted to talk to 
him about.” 

! was startled out of my reverie of 
Nostalgia and interrupted by the gabby 
clerk, 

“We don’t have any copies of Doc 
Savage,” he said, “but can’t I sell you 
= of these etiquette books?” 

Nope,” I told him, “I don’t think so. 
I think I'll write one of my own!” 
This is the first chapter! 
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PLUNGE 


[continued from page 33] 


He wobbled about three steps into a 
wall of vegetation. 

“I guess,” he says, “that, in that 
moment, I got a little panicky. But I 
quickly told myself to settle down, fig- 
ure out a plan and get myself out of 
there.” 

It was dark, the rain was still pour- 
ing down. As he stumbled about, he 
noticed sawed tree stumps, some newly 
cut, others with old scars. He knew 
he’d find a logging road around. He 
set himself a “square search,” pacing 
off the area. About the third leg of the 
search, he encountered the road. Fol- 
lowing the deepest ruts, he walked a 
few hundred yards until, through a 
clearing, he saw a cornfield and, be- 
yond, what appeared to be cars passing 


on a road. 

“I knew then I really had it made,” 
he says. 

But as he clambered up the highway, 
he was in for the most frustrating ex- 
perience of all. He still gets angry as 
he recalls, “Nobody would stop! I must 
have waved at a dozen cars but they 
whizzed right on by. I know what I 
must have looked like. I was covered 
with blood from a nosebleed that had 
started when I ejected. I must have 
been a sorry lookin’ mess.” 

He knew he was hurt and needed 
medical attention. There was only one 
way to get it, he told himself. If one 
more car passed him, he would lie 
down in the middle of the road and 
they’d stop or run over him! 

Just as he was about to put his des- 
perate measure to the test, a car which 
had gone by, stopped and backed up. 
LtCol Rankin blurted out his story to 
Mr. Judson Dunning, whose son had 
recognized the colonel’s gold crash hel- 


met and asked his dad what a pif 
would be doing out there. 

“I gave the boy the helmet,” LtG 
Rankin says. 

He was taken to a small hospital 
Ahoskie, N. C., where he was gi 
emergency treatment, a large sedatiy 
and a warm bed. “From there on,” 
says, “things become a little vague.” | 

“Thats all there was to it’,” he says 

To LtCol William H. Rankin, Com 
manding Officer of Fighter Squadrog 
122 and a veteran of almost 20 yeagg 
of enlisted and commissioned service 
that may have been all there was to it, 
To him it may have been simply an 
accident during a routine training flight 
and, although it had almost cost him 
his life, it was something that co 
have happened to any pilot. 

But to the civilian population and té 
his fellow Marines, LtCol Rankin’s feat 
was not only above and beyond the calf. 
of duty—it was above and beyond the 
imagination. END. 





JUNGLE SARGE 


[continued from page 61] 


the zoo, are perches on which sit (and 
chat) some of the rarest, most beautiful 
parrots in captivity. One pair speaks 
only Spanish. A Spaniard might be 
flustered to hear them chatting: “Hey, 
Sarge, you brought us up here, how 
about taking us to the races? Naw, we 
don’t want to go to the races. The 
races are ugly. And you, Sarge, are an 
ugly old man.” 

Another pair nestles together like a 
couple of gossips, confiding to each 
other in inaudible tones. Unexpectedly, 
one and then the other will break out 
in hysterical laughter. It’s virtually im- 
possible not to laugh along, although 
one is never quite sure just who is the 
butt of the joke. 

Marine sergeants who visit Sarge find 
themselves involved in unexpected con- 
versations with the birds, all of whom 


start out by screaming, 
to attract attention. 

“Those who say that intellect is all 
that distinguishes man from brutes,” 
Sarge opines, “are, in my _ opinion, 
dead wrong. Call it something other 
than intellect if you will, but there is 
an intelligence in all of God’s creatures. 
There are, of course, animals like the 
jaguar to whom you can never turn 
your back. But I’ve met humans like 
that too.” 

Sarge lists only three things a col- 
lector needs to know to catch young 
quarry. He must learn (1) the mating 
season, (2) the gestation period, and 
(3) the mating area. All three vary 
tremendously with the different breeds, 
but all are generally consistent within 
the breed. The young of the jaguar, for 
example, which grows up to 300 pounds 
and is the scourge of cattle raisers, can 
be captured most easily during the 
months of December and January. The 
places to look are the dry holes of 
river banks and under fallen trees. 


“Hey, Sarge,” 








—tThe Secret Wie 
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Like humans, there are great coward 
and indomitable fighters within th 
animal kingdom. “I have no respe¢ 
for the craven puma who lurks in @ 
tree, spitting and snarling, waiting only 
for the lasso or the bullet,” Sarge sa e 
“But, on the other hand, you find @ 
comparatively harmless animal like aff 
anteater who will stun you with his 
courage.” Of anteaters, Sarge says 
“when they sink in those claws, eveéfl 
the jaguar discovers that no power thi§ 
side of the grave will break their gri 
until they or their enemy are dead.” 

“You fellows in the Corps today, 
Sarge says, “would be pleasantly sum 
prised if you visited some of the places 
I know in the tropics. You’d find there! 
are old men down there living alo 
on islands or deep in the jungle whos) 
lives have been crammed full of what 
might be called exciting adventures! 
Some have been soldiers of fortune, oF 
generals and admirals in the military 
forces of some of those countries: 
They’ve seen everything there is to Se 
and done all there is to do. But 
proudest claim of some of them is th 
they served as U.S. Marines.” 

To emphasize his point, he produceé 
a yellowed, faded letter written to hit 
during the war by a former Maring 
now in his late sixties. No Marine 
could read it without being moved. # 
was no solicited testimonial written fof 
publication, but a simple letter © 
changed between friends about thé 
Corps they both loved. The pages-long 
letter left no doubt that, whatever ¢S* 
these men might be, they would alway% 
in their own heart, be Marines. " 


4 





avvoll Baker 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


MSgt “J” “W” Richardson 


The Corps’ highest ranking en- 
listed photographer, MSgt “J” “W” 
Richardson, transferred to the Fleet 
Reserve in August after rounding 
out his career as Photo chief with 
the First Marine Division at Camp 
Pendleton. 


MSgt Richardson, known as 
“Red” to countless Marines, trav- 
eled widely throughout the Corps 
while serving as a staff photographer 
for Leatherneck Magazine. He was 
a recognized craftsman whose cam- 
era artistry earned the unstinting 
admiration of fellow photographers. 

One of the “Old Breed,’ MSgt 


Official USMC Photo 


When he retired from the Corps, MSgt "J" "“W"' Richardson, (R) was 
given his transfer papers to the FMCR by Major J. C. Johnston 
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Richardson was taken prisoner by 
the Japanese during World War II. 
For his action before the fall of the 
Philippines, he was awarded the 
Bronze Star with Combat “V,” the 
Presidential Unit Citation, Army 
Unit Citation, and Philippine De- 
fense Medal. 


ISO, First Marine Division (Reinf| 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Placed on Retired List (20 years) 


ARMISTEAD, Kirk BGen 
HENDERSON, Frederick P. BGen 
KELLER, Albert J. BGen 
SMOAK, Eustace R. BGen 
STEPHENS, Walter H. BGen 
STEVENS, John W. II Col 
MOORE, Derilas A. LtCol 
COOLEY, Donald B. Jr. Moj 
CUTLER, Jesse T. Ma 
ITZIN, Martin J. Mj 
MONTA, Victor F. Mo} 
NOLTE, Herman Moj 
WILLIAMS, Estas L. Ma} 
EVINGER, Martin Copt 
LEROY, Howard F. Cc 

JOHNSON, Alfred B. cwo 
SQUIRE, Howard H. cwo 
SUMMERS, Pat L. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


FOLMAR, Jesse G. Moj 
VANCE, William E. Maj 
FEHER, Irwin Capt 
KELLER, Matthew L. Cort 
HOLLINGSHEAD, Larry Mc. cwo 
HYDER, Luther ''E"' cwo 


Placed on Retired List (30 years) 


E-9 

MC MULLAN, Bethea 213754 0899 
E-8 

DUNCAVAGE, Anthony 203018 036 
E-6 

SMITH, John S. 220882 036 


Transferred to 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


E-9 


CADY, William A. 277011 99% 
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LEXENBERG, George E.° 275536 3537 GREVES, Elmer M. 0369 
ALLEN, Charles J. 272011 1811 LINDBERG, ‘Harry M. 281266 253 HUTCHERSON, Raeford W. 281147 0141 , 
TCHISON, Robert H. 282485 0398 LUCAS, Robert L. 279453 252 MASON, Ralph T. 278745 3371 ; 
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' MINAHAN, Thomas J. 261103 0141 + MANNEY, William L. 272524 0369 
| E-7 MIZE, Clifton E. 281298 0369 MUTH, John R. 269612 0369 
4 PAULSEN, Frederick G.” -270088 «= S16 
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CA , Oscar E. D ° 
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Text and photos by AGySgt Ron Harwood 









Johnson now has an amateur record at 6 feet, 814 inches, bettering the old 
of 65 wins and three defeats. mark by almost an inch. However, 

Major Oliver R. Davis, of MCAS, Southern Cal’s Charlie Dumas took first 
Quantico, won a gold medal for leading with a jump of 6 feet, 114 inches. 
the United States Skeet team to the After fighting his way into the finals N/ 
Pan American title. He shattered 199 by decisioning boxers from Brazil and 
out of a possible 200 clay targets to Chile, PFC Charles Brown, from 
wipe out a three-year-old Games’ )CRDep, San Diego, lost a tough split 





















































record and was the leading shooter on — decision to Argentina’s Carlos Aro for 
the American team throughout the the featherweight crown. Co 
Major Oliver R. Davis shoot. . : The United States team boxing coach rb 
A newcomer to international com- was Ed McGinn, father of Marine First scl 
petition, Major Davis let his presence Lieutenant William F. McGinn. @ ple 
IX MARINE CORPS athletes be known on the very first day of MCAS, Cherry Point ' sq 
won five medals in the shooting. He knocked 75 straight clay prion isin Wil ici Al Can} inl 


ThirdPanAmerican birds out of the air before his first miss. 
Games. The competition, held in At the end of the first round of the 3 : 

Chicago’s Soldier Field from August two-day matches, he led the field with — — ee Nac ne Cc 
27th to September 7th, attracted nearly a perfect 100x100. By dropping 99 of orgy ——s ee ey See : 
2400 entrants from 19 nations of the 100 birds on the final day, Maj Davis x : : 4 I 
Western Hemisphere. This year’s equalled the 199-200 score with which With a stiff wind blowing Scrome the su 
“Olympic Games of the Americas” he won the World Military Invitational field, the Held-type javelin, with which} p, 
marked the first time that the United Skeet Shoot at Lynhaven, Va., earlier Lt Cantello set a yet-to-be-accepted 


tello, MCS, Quantico, ran into cross 





States has hosted the event. this year. separ yong would ye oe a 25 

The first Marine to earn a gold With records falling like rain in een at on every tarow. ever | es 
ae i : to the standard wooden shaft, the lieu- 

medal, symbolizing first place, was Burma, First Lieutenant Bob Gardner, t t ey th £ 229 fect th 

PFC Amos Johnson of MCAS, Kaneohe MCS, Quantico, added his own by “Nant Uncorkee a barow © i 


1% inch, good for third place and a 
bronze medal. 

Second Lieutenant Alex Breckinridge, of 
MCS, Quantico, finished sixth in the} pl 
grueling 10,000-meter run. Although§ Sk 
his time of 31 minutes, 40 and 6/10§ a. 
seconds was just 32 seconds over the 
listed Pan American mark, he was ul — \ 
able to cope with the scorching pace st : 
by Argentina’s Asvaldo Suarez, who S: 
crossed the finish line in 3) minutes, 1) dt 
and 2/10 seconds. 

In addition to the actual competitors, Se 
other Marines contributed to the suc: 
cess of the games. AMSgt Freddief € 
Lenn, MCRS, Pittsburgh, Pa., a well- M 
known figure in Corps boxing circles Se 
was the team trainer for the United fo 
States boxing team which won five gold 
medals, two silver and a bronze out ff 
10 bouts. D 

As the result of a request bf ay 
Chicago’s Mayor Richard P. Daley, Sf a 
Marines from the MARTC, Glenview Bi 
NAS, were selected as referees for the te 
skeet shooting competition. GyS¢# 
Glen Lenhart was named head referét. E 
Aiding Lenhart were AMSgt Paul “] 

od 7 e Soucy, AGySgt Phil Rose, ASSgt Tom ti 
PFC Charles Brown (L) lost the featherweight crown to Argentina's Lesh and ASgt Don Best and Charlit 


Carlos Aro (C) in a split decision. Chile's Mario Garate placed third Tripp. ue 


Bay, T. H., who pounded his way to eclipsing the Games’ high jump mark 
the light heavyweight boxing champion- but still had to settle for a second place 
ship with a win over Argentina’s Rafael silver medal. 

Gargiulo. The lithe lieutenant cleared the bar 
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GPORT SHORTS 





by ACpI John T. Morehead 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


Spencer Gartz, known Corps-wide 
as the “Gray Ghost.” has been named 
Athletic Director for the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot at San Diego. He 
will be responsible for handling all 
scheduling, game arrangements and 
planning for the Depot’s athletic 
squads as well as the teams in the 
intramural program. 

Ernie Cates, 1959  All-Marine 
Corps Judo champion and first recip- 
ient of the Colonel Anthony J. Drexel- 
Biddle Memorial Award for judo 
supremacy, is a judo instructor at the 
Parris Island Recruit Depot. 

Edgar A. Romo’s score of 237x- 
250 moved him into first place in 
competition for the Calvin B. Mat- 
thews trophy, awarded annually to 
the top recruit shooter in the Corps. 

G. A. Young, assistant disbursing 
officer at Camp Courtney, took first 
place in the Misawa Fall Festival Open 
Skeet match in Misawa, Japan, with 
a score of 95x100. 

Most Valuable Player award of All- 
Marine Baseball Championship Tour- 


nament in Hawaii went to Gerry 

Smith for his outstanding mound 
. ) 

duties. 


The Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego, for the second consecutive 
year, was the winner of the Women 
Marine Softball Championship. The 
San Diego WMs defeated Quantico 
for the title. 

A first place in the Pan American 
Games went to skeet shooter Oliver 
Davis A Silver Medal was 
awarded to Bob Gardner, high-jump, 
and Charles Brown, boxing ... . 
Bronze Medal was given to Al Can- 
tello, javelin. 

Robert M. Hayes and Eric R. 
England became members of the 
“President’s Hundred” during the Na- 


tional Rifle matches at Camp Perry 
Number two position in the 
dite hindecd went to William D. 


Johnston. 

Dick “Tiny” Reynolds, 262- 
pound tackle who played for the Par- 
ris Island Marines, has been signed 
by the Champion Baltimore Colts . . 
All-American Sam Valentine, from 
Penn State, and Little All-America 
Bob Cupit, of Upsala College, along 
with eight other returnees, bolster 
football hopes of the Camp Lejeune 
Marines. 

Classes in small boating seamanship, 
navigation and safety are being con- 
ducted in the Jacksonville, N. C., City 
Hall auditorium under the guidance 
and direction of William M. Derby, 
Jr., a Camp Lejeune officer. 

The Hauge Royals trounced the 
Koza Pioneers 10-1 in a six inning 





playoff game at Tengan Elementary 
School playground to capture the 
Third Marine Division Little League 
Championship. 

Rudolph E. Waltner, Jr. of 
Camp Lejeune, an expert fencer who 
has won two college fencing letters and 
who has participated in international 
competition with the foil, eppe and 
saber, is unable to locate other Ma- 
rines with whom he might practice. 

Camp Lejeune, winner of the East 
Coast baseball crawn, picked up its 
first All-Marine Baseball Champion- 
ship trophy in eight years, edging out 
Camp Pendleton 3-1, in the final 
game of one of the most ruggedly con- 
tested tournaments in the history of 
Marine baseball. 

Prior to graduation from Colby Col- 
lege. Gregg Thomajan led his fra- 
ternity to the intramural squash 
championship four years running, and 
was named Most Valuable Player in 
his senior year. 


QUOTABLE QUOTES 


Ray Jenkins, Montana State foot- 
ball coach: “We definitely will be im- 
proved this year. Last season we lost 
10 games. This year we scheduled 
only nine.” END 


Spencer Gartz, one of the Marine Corps’ all-time sports personalities, 
has been named Athletic Director for the San Diego Recruit Depot 
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Commandant Approves Expanded Limited Duty and Warrant Officer Plan 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps has 
approved a plan designed to reduce turnover and 
increase stability in the junior ranks, Headquarters 
Marine Corps announced recently. 

All told, 27 separate but related recommenda- 
tions pertaining to policies governing the Corps’ 
officer structure have been approved. These recom- 
mendations provide for an increase in the number 
of limited duty and warrant officers in the Corps, 
along with a wider variety of MOSs in which 
appointments will be granted. 

Expansion of the LDO/WO program is aimed 
primarily at improving technical proficiency and 
professional ability in the warrant structure and 
to provide required technical officers through 
greater utilization of WOs and LDOs. 

The plan calls for an increase in LDO strength 
from the present program of 147 to a total of 460 
during fiscal years 1960-62. The present pro- 
grammed WO level is about 1200. An interim 
increase to about 1300 is planned by the end of 
FY 1962, with a possible long-range proposed 
structure of 1675 WOs. 

The program establishes new eligibility require- 
ments for appointment to WO rank. Selection 
from the enlisted ranks will be restricted to those 
with six to eight years’ service and serving in the 
grade of E-4 and above. Outstanding enlisted 
Marines, E-4 and above, with nine and 10 years’ 
service, however, will be considered if a waiver is 
recommended. 

The new program will be gradually phased in 
during fiscal years 1960, 1961 and 1962. During 
this period, a significant percentage of the warrant 
officers appointed will be selected under the provi- 
sions of present criteria—that is to say, from 
among personnel with up to 1914 years of service. 





Selection of those in the six- to eight-year cate. 
gory will be based on the growth potential of the 
individual seeking appointment. In applying, quali- 
fied enlisted men will indicate preference for a 
specific functional field. Actual assignment to a 
specialty, however, will be made by selection boards 
based on evaluation of each individual and his 
record. 

Warrant officer candidates will be given a short 
indoctrination course, and subsequent special train- 
ing in their assigned MOSs, according to the plan, 
The indoctrination course will be three to fouw 
months in duration and the technical schooling six 
to nine months, utilizing service schools and 
civilian institutions as required. 

The actual appointment of selectees will be con 
tingent upon successful completion of the basic 
officers indoctrination course. Should a warrant 
officer appointed under this program subsequently 
fail to satisfactorily complete the prescribed techni- 
cal schooling, revocation of his appointment will 
be requested of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Former officers, or those now serving as com 
missioned officers, will not be required to attend 
any form of schooling if appointed to warrant 
rank, 

Temporary and Regular officers who have twice 
failed of selection and subsequently reenlisted may 
deduct from total years active service, that served 
in commissioned status for purposes of computing 
adjusted years of active service for eligibility for 
appointment to warrant officer. 

Reserve officers on active duty will be eligible 
to apply for appointment to warrant upon com 
pletion of their obligated active duty and at any 
time during the period serving beyond obligation, 
ending at completion of 14 years. 
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Selection of warrant officers during FY 1960 will 
be accomplished in two phases. The first phase was 
slated to be carried out in September, 1959, to 
select not more than 40 percent of the total annual 
appointments from all applicants qualified under 
present eligibility criteria. No special training is 
scheduled for these selectees. The second phase 
scheduled for January, 1960, will implement the 
new program and will select the balance of the 
total annual appointment from enlisted Marines 
with six to eight years service and serving in grade 
E-4 and above, and others who can qualify. 

The actual appointment of those selected in this 
second phase will be made upon successful com- 
pletion of the basic warrant officer indoctrination 
course. 

Selections for appointment in FY 1961 and 1962 
will be made on the same basis. The determination 
of the percentage of total appointments to be 
allocated to each category of applicant, however, 
will be made on an annual basis. Subsequent to 
the FY 1962 appointments, all applicants must be 
within the six- to eight-year service criteria. 

Marines eligible for appointment under the cri- 
teria set for the September selection were tested 
by their local commands. The demonstration of 
practical experience coupled with local interview 
hoards and commanding officers’ recommendations 
guided the board in selecting warrant officers. 

Those in the grade of E-4 and above with six to 
eight years’ service, to be considered by the Janu- 
ary board, will be given an aptitude test designed 
to evaluate growth potential. 

The approved plan calls for appointment of 241 
WOs in FY60. The number to be selected in FY61 
and FY62 will be determined at a later date. 
Appointments may be made in the following MOSs 
during one or more of the three fiscal years: 

MOS—0130, 1330, 1320, 1360, 1390, 1402, 
1502, 2010, 2020, 2025, 2040, 2045, 2050, 2602, 
2710, 2715, 3010, 3015, 3020, 3025, 3030, 3035, 
3060, 3039, 3095, 3102, 3202, 3302, 3310, 3402, 


The Naval Prep-Naval 


Qualified enlisted Marines are eligible for a four- 
year Naval Science education and commissions 
through the Naval Prep-Naval Academy Program, 
which is designed to provide the Navy and Marine 
Corps with Regular officers. 

The program is announced each Spring and 
applicants may request their commanding officers 
to requisition tests for a screening examination in 
July. Applicants who are successful in the July 
exam are ordered to the Naval Academy Prepara- 
tory School for an eight-month course the follow- 
ing September. 

After completing the Prep course, candidates 
take the Naval Academy entrance exam. Those who 
pass it are ordered to the Academy as Midshipmen. 
Upon completion of the Academy course they re- 
ceive Bachelor of Science degrees and are commis- 


3510, 3702, 4002, 4102, 4130, 4302, 4602, 5502, 
5802, 6402, 6406, 6502, 6602, 6708, 6709, 6720, 
6730, 6802, and 7102. 

Under the expanded LDO program, it is planned 
to appoint not more than 83 temporary LDOs in. 
the grade of captain and first lieutenant during a 
one-time selection in FY 1960. These appointments 
would come from present temporary officers and 


‘former temporaries now serving as warrant officers 


and enlisted men. 

The position of the temporary LDO in the per- | 
manent LDO lineal list will be such as to preclude 
his being senior to a former contemporary that 
has been selected and is serving or has lineal 
position in the permanent LDO list. 

It is expected that new appointments to perma- 
nent LDO eventually be made from the WO ranks, 
according to the plan. The number of MOSs in 
which LDOs may serve has been increased from 
nine to 19, with an outlet to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel in each specialty. The 19 MOSs in which 
temporary or permanent LDOs will be appointed 
are: 0130, 1310, 1320, 2002, 2710, 2715, 3090, 
3102, 3302, 3402, 3510, 4002, 4102, 4106, 4130, 
4302, 6402, 6602, and 6702. 

Testing of applicants for LDO will be of the 


' practical application type at the local command. 


Recommendations of the local boards and com- 
manding officer and the demonstration of practical 
experience will guide the board in selection of 
LDOs. 

Temporary officers appointed temporary LDOs 
will no longer be subject to the provisions of the 
policy requiring retirement or reversion to perma- 
nent status upon achievement of minimum retire- 
ment eligibility. However, temporary LDOs who 
twice fail of selection to the next higher grade will 
be required to retire or revert to permanent grade. 
The. exact period that temporary LDOs will con- 
tinue to serve will depend on the needs of the 
service. 


Academy Program 


sioned in the Marine Corps or Navy. 

Applicants for the program must be between the 
age of 17-and 22; have at least three years of high 
school; have one year of military service upon 
entrance into the Naval Academy; and be in excel- 
lent physical condition. 

No specific GCT is required, nor any specific 
enlisted grade. Candidates must never have been 
married and must agree to remain unmarried while 
at the Naval Academy. They must be U. S. citizens 
and agree to serve for a minimum of four years 
after graduation as an officer in the Marine Corps 
or Navy. 

USAFI courses are available to assist prospective 
applicants in accomplishing the basic educational 
requirements and in preparing for the preliminary 
examination. 

END 
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Personnel and Administration Training Courses 


OWHERE CAN the Marine admin- 
istrative man _ find a = more 
thorough group of correspondence 
courses for study in his occupational 
field than at the Marine Corps Institute. 
MCI now has 18 courses available for 
Marines in the 01 (Personnel and Ad- 
ministration) Occupational Field. 

A constant need for trained, com- 
petent administrative personnel in the 
Corps creates the demand for such a 
large number of courses in this field. 

In 1957, the Inspector-General of the 
Marine Corps found errors in 6297 pay 
records throughout the entire Marine 
Corps, indicating a total possible 
monetary loss to Marines of $1,156,- 
884.82. Twenty percent of these errors 
were attributed to disbursing personnel 
and 80 percent to administrative per- 
sonnel. Areas in which the majority 
of errors occurred were: leave and leave 
rations, lost time, reductions, promo- 
tions, forfeiture of pay by courts-martial 
and subsequent mitigating action. 

A need for further training was in- 
dicated by these disclosures, and the 
use of MCI courses was recommended 
as one of the remedies for the situation. 
Enrollment statistics at the Institute 
indicate that several of the administra- 
tive courses are constantly among the 
ten MCI courses with the _ highest 
enrollment. 

MCI’s work on administrative courses 
does not cease with the preparation and 
printing of the original manuscript. In 
view of the many changes which occur 


in the Corps’ administrative set-up, 
these courses are constantly being re- 
viewed and_ revised. Administrative 


changes which occur within the Corps 
are incorporated into the appropriate 
MCI courses as soon as possible after 
the change. 

Through MCI’s administrative courses 
a Marine in Occupational Field 01 will 
be able to study all of the material he 
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will need to know to pass his technical 
test for E7. Following are course titles 
and descriptions of all administrative 
courses now offered by the Institute. 

INTRODUCTION TO PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION, Ol.la, will famil- 
iarize students with the keeping of vari- 
ous Marine Corps personnel records and 
with the elements of office management. 
It is recommended that students com- 
plete this course before enrollment in 
the other 01 courses. This course has 
three lessons which require nine study 
hours. Reservists will earn three retire- 
ment credits upon completion. 

CORRESPONDENCE PRACTICES, 
01.2a, is a course on the supervisory 
level for clerical personnel. It covers 
correspondence within the Navy, writing 
practices, filling, security of classified 
matter, message center and mail opera- 
tions, reports management, and form of 
the Marine Corps directive. There are 
seven lessons which require 15 study 
hours in this course. Reservists will 
earn five retirement credits. 

PERSONNEL RECORDS, 01.3c, 
covers the procedures used in the prepa- 
ration assembly, and upkeep of service 
records and officer’s qualification rec- 
ords. Instruction is also provided on 
the annual administrative audit of per- 
sonnel records. This course has four 
lessons which require 15 study hours. 
Reservists will earn five retirement 
credits. 

PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING, 01.4b, 
provides studies on the principles and 
procedures employed in the Marine 
Corps for recording personnel informa- 
tion for current administrative and sta- 
tistical uses. The new unit diary form 
and individual record card have been 
incorporated into the revised edition of 
this course. There are four lessons 
which require 18 study hours in this 
course. Reservists will earn six retire- 
ment credits upon completion. 
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PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION, 
01.5b, explains the procedures for ant 
the purpose of personnel classification 
in the Marine Corps. The student wil 
become familiar with the assigning, 
voiding, and changing of primary ani 
additional MOSs, the MOS structure, 
testing and interviewing. This course 
has five lessons which require 12 study 
hours. Reservists will earn four retire 
ment credits. 

MILITARY JUSTICE, 01.6a, will er- 
able the student to work with the 
Manual for Courts-Martial and the 1955 
Naval Supplement to the manual, and 
with the forms and paper work neces 
sary for the administration of punitive 
discipline in the Marine Corps. Studies 
include material on: military jurisdic 
tion, apprehension and restraint, prep 
ration of charges, duties of court mem 
bers, trial procedure, and records od 


trial. There are eight lessons which tr 
quire 36 study hours in this course 
Reservists will earn 12 retiremen! 
credits. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
CEDURES, 01.7b, is designed to trait 
the student in administrative procedure 
by the actual use of Marine Corps pub 
lications and directives. Administrativt 
action is explained for the followin 
procedures: enlistment, separation, pre 
motion and reduction, casualties, leave 
liberty, absentees and deserters, Marine 
Corps benefits and uniform and cloth 
ing issues. This course has six lessom 
which require 15 study hours. Re 
servists will earn five retirement credits 

TYPEWRITING, 01.8b, will enable 
the beginner to gain skill in the use of 
the typewriter. It will also improve the 
speed and accuracy of those who 
ready know how to type. Typing is # 
requirement for more than 30 MOS. 
The nine lessons in this course requif 
27 study hours. Reservists will eat 
nine retirement credits. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION, 01.10a, is designed to 
familiarize junior officers and Staff 
NCOs with certain aspects of organiza- 
tion, command, procurement, and dis- 
cipline. This course will enable the 
student to understand the principles of 
effective supervision and coordination 
of the work of subordinates. There are 
seven lessons in this course which re- 
quire 24 study hours. Reservists will 
earn eight retirement credits. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, 01.11b, 
is designed to give the administrative 
man an understanding of Marine Corps 
fiscal practices and records. Studies in- 
clude allotments, transportation —re- 
quests, and daily ration memoranda. 
This course has six lessons which re- 
quire 24 study hours. Reservists will 
earn eight retirement credits. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS OF 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION, 01.12a, 
will enable the student to prepare and 
maintain the records and reports used 
in criminal investigation. This course 
has five lessons which require 15 study 
hours. Reservists will earn five retire- 
ment credits. 


EVIDENCE, APPREHENSION, AND 
FINGERPRINTING, 01.13a, is designed 
for Marines assigned an 0111 (Investi- 
gator) MOS. Instruction in this course 
covers the following aspects of criminal 
investigation: scientific criminology, 


preservation and handling of evidence 
in criminal cases, narcotics, blood and 
other body fluids, toxicology, fractured 
glass, firearms identification, tire tracks, 
crime scene searches, apprehension, 
search and seizure and fingerprints. 
There are five lessons which require 
15 study hours in this course. Reservists 
will earn five retirement credits. 

INTERVIEWS AND INTERROGA- 
TION, -1.14, provides the Marine in- 
vestigator, MOS 0111, with the neces- 
sary knowledge to plan interviews and 
interrogations. The course _ illustrates 
methods used by investigators in ap- 
proaching individuals, introducing 
themselves, and judging individuals. 
The uses and limitations of scientific 
aids are also discussed. This course has 
four lessons which require nine study 
hours. Reservists will earn three retire- 
ment credits. 

SUMMARY AND SPECIAL COURTS- 
MARTIAL, 01.15, is designed to teach 
the Marine Officer the principles of 
military law and the rules of procedure 
and evidence established by the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. This 
course will enable the student to par- 
ticipate in special courts-martial as a 
president, trial] or defense counsel. It 
also explains the functions of a sum- 
mary court-martial officer. This course 
has 12 lessons which require 52 study 
hours. Reservists will earn 17 retire- 
ment credits. 


POSTAL CLERK, 01.16, is designed 
for Marines assigned an 0161 (Postal 
Clerk) MOS. Instruction is provided on 
the sources and use of postal publica- 
tions, and the duties of Marine postal 
clerks and their assistants. There are 
seven lessons which require 30 study 
hours in this course. Reservists will 
earn ten retirement credits. 


CORRECT ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION, 01.17, provides practice in letter 
writing, punctuation, capitalization, 
sentence structure and grammar. This 
course will enable the student to write 
effectively and concisely. There are 15 
lessons which require 45 study hours 
in this course. Reservists will earn 15 
retirement credits. 


SPELLING, 01.18, will teach the cor- 
rect spelling of frequently used words. 
This course also provides practical 
spelling rules, lists of words often con- 
fused, some study of diction, and prac- 
tice in using the dictionary. This course 
has six lessons, requires 30 study hours. 
Reservists will earn ten retirement 
credits upon completion. 


PUNCTUATION, 01.19, is designed 
for Marines whose duty involves writing 
or typing. The course consists of short 
explanations of the use of punctuation 
marks and capitalization. There are six 
lessons which require six study hours in 
this course. Reservists will earn two re- 
tirement credits. END 
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VISITOR’S CENTER 


[continued from page 27] 


Center has seen many pretty young 
ladies but none compared with the 
ladylike Miss Paula Marie Bowling, 
who, with her grandmother, recently 
visited her uncle, Pvt Jerry Bowling. 
Miss Paula has a_ southern accent 
that’s as delightful as she is. Occa- 
sionally, she remarked, “It’s surely 
hot out down heah.” But it was only 
a comment, not a complaint. And when 
she curled up on the couch and went 
fast asleep, everyone understood, be- 
cause she had come a long way to see 
her favorite uncle—and Miss Paula is 
only three. 

One of the older recruits is Pvt Wil- 
liam N. Hendrix, Jr., 23. A _ stocky 
young man with poise far beyond his 
years, Bill is a graduate of Clemson 
and, because he possesses the critical 
skills of an electrical engineer, is serv- 
ing only three months on active duty. 
Married a year, he was visited by his 
pretty wife, Pat. This was Pat’s second 
visit. She resides with her family in 
Greenville, S.C. while Bill is on military 
leave of absence from the Pittsburgh, 
Pa. power company where he is em- 
ployed. 

Pvt Edward Hinkley, of Medway, 
Mass. got a pleasant surprise when his 
older, unpredictable brother, former 
Marine Captain Daniel Hinkley, and 
Dan’s wife and two children journeyed 
down to see him. 

Like all Marines, distance means 
little to Dan, who explained, “We were 
in Washington on vacation and I 
figured as long as we were in the area, 
we’d stop in and see Ed.” Parris Island 
is about 14 hours of hard driving from 
Washington, but the Hinkley’s made it 
non-stop, slowing down only long 
enough to gas up. They saw Ed for 
about three hours, and considered the 
trip well worthwhile. 

Mrs. A. G. Pacoraro and her 17-year- 
old daughter, Joan, drove all the way 
from Louisiana to see 19-year-old Pvt 
Elaine Pacoraro at the Woman Marine 
Recruit Training Battalion. 

Through with her recruit training, 
Elaine was attending General Office 
Procedures School. Elaine lost no time 
in joining the Woman Marines. She 
graduated from a private Catholic 
School one day and, the following 
morning, boarded the plane in New 
Orleans for P.I. Mrs. Pacoraro and 
Joan arrived five days before Elaine’s 
graduation and, after the ceremony 
drove her home to Louisiana for her 
leave before she reported to Camp 
Pendleton for duty. 
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Until this year, a “Depot Visitors 
Reception and Information Center’ had 
been operated under the jurisdiction of 
the Depot’s Special Services Branch. 
Located about two and a half miles 
from the Main Gate, it was too small 
and too under-manned to adequately 
accomplish its purpose. The Center 
simply re-routed all visitors to the 
battalion areas. ; 

Harassed Recruit Training Battalion 
commanders complained of the hun- 
dreds of visitors pouring into their 
areas, completely disrupting the train- 
ing programs. One battalion had no 
less than 140 unexpected guests for a 
noon meal. 

What was needed was a larger, more 
centrally located building and a new 
set of ground rules which would adhere 
to the Corps-wide policy of extending 
a sincere welcome to all visitors yet, 
at the same time, allow for the accom- 
plishment of the mission. 

Three sites were considered—the old 
Depot Chapel, the Hostess House and 
what was then the billiard room of the 
War Memorial Building. After weighing 
all recommendations, the Commanding 
General selected the War Memorial 
Building. 

Dedicated on November 11, 1951, 
800,000 bricks and $681,500 dollars had 
gone into its construction. It took an- 
other $75,000 to furnish the building, 
which contains a general and a military 
library, a gymnasium, basketball court, 
athletic dressing rooms, and a wrestling 
and boxing area. Also located in the 
building are 10 bowling lanes, a snack 
bar, Special Services offices, telephone 
booths and the 2375 sq. ft. of space 
which was converted from the billiard 
room to the Depot Visitors Center. 

On 1 April, 1959, the Depot Visitors 
Center, under command of the Depot 
ISO, opened its doors at its present site. 

The War Memorial Building is the 


hub of recreational activity on the 
island for enlisted personnel. But there 
is another side too. The theme of its 
name is carried out in the vestibule and 
rotunda where battle flags, period uni- 
forms, foreign weapons and murals de. 
picting combat scenes of Marine actions 
are displayed. Cast stone plaques on 
the exterior of the building serve as 
reminders of the more famous Marine 
Corps engagements. 

In the lounge where the families of 
recruits await their arrival is an inter- 
esting series of 30 large photographs 
depicting all phases of recruit training, 
There is much to see in the building 
itself. But perhaps the most startling 
fact to the visitor is that the building 
was completely constructed, not from 
taxpayers’ monies, but from the profits 
earned by Marine Exchanges. 

Major Henry A. Commiskey, holder 
of the Medal of Honor, recently passed 
through the island. He had just com- 
pleted a tour as OinC of the Marine 
Recruiting Station in Jackson, Miss. 
and was on his way to attend the 
Junior Course at Quantico. He’d heard 
so much about the Center that he 
wanted to see it for himself. 

He told of the Mississippi mother 
who had been skeptical about her boy 
joining the Corps but had journeyed to 
P.I. to see him. On her return, she 
told him that she would volunteer to 
talk to any mother who might feel as 
she did. She praised the Visitors Center 
and the courteous reception she had re- 
ceived during her stay. Her offer was 
accepted and she has traveled as far as 
40 miles one way to talk to parents of 
potential Marines. 

“Hearing stories like this,” says Capt 
Bridgers, “reading the many nice letters 
we get from parents and talking to 
recruiters who have heard about the 
Center have convinced us that it wasn't 
such a bad idea after all.” END 














"All right—l'm the enemy—you're out of ammo—there's 
no help around—what's the best thing to do?" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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November Tenth 


A salute to you Marines 
Defenders of our land; 

Since Seventeen Seventy five 
You’ve always been on hand. 


Founded in Tun’s Tavern 

On a cold November day; 

For the cause of Independence 
You charged into the fray. 


You sent the Redcoats running 
Whipped ’em fare-you-well; 
And ’tis said, celebrating, 

You cracked the Liberty Bell. 


Came the War of Eighteen Twelve 
Free Trade and Sailor’s Rights; 

The British crumpled once again 
In front of your muskets’ sights. 


You fought at Montezuma 
And “The Shore of Tripoli;’’ 
With Valor and with Honor 
So Americans might be free. 


Then off to Nicaragua 
Forgetting not the Philippines; 
Two more triumphant victories 
For United States Marines 


Over There in World War One 
The Huns you did repel; 

Old Kaiser Bill yelled, “Kaput! 
These are the Hounds of Hell!’’ 


When the Japanese attacked 
December Nineteen Forty-one, 
You were the first to combat 
The Sons of the Rising Sun. 


On Pacific atoll after atoll 
You saw your comrades die; 
Little could you realize 
Why coral came so high. 


But Nippon bowed in defeat 
The Empire was no more; 
Their mighty ancestral gods 
Quelled by Espirit de Corps. 


Soon war fires flamed anew 

In that Asiatic hell; 

Aggressors were on the march 
Across the Thirty-eight parallel. 


Again you did not hesitate 
To answer Freedom’s call; 

In Korean hills and rice fields 
You saw your buddies fall. 


These and the ones before them 
Who gave all that they could give, 
Will always be remembered 

By those of us who live. 


Yet remembering is not enough, 
We owe them so much more; 
And to every one of you 
Serving our gallant Corps. 


On Tradition and Honor and Glory 
Dare anyone place a cost? 

Am I to name a just reward 

For a battle never lost? 


Gyrene Gyngles 





Nay. We can offer only Thanks 
On this November day, 

From all of us to all of you 
Believe me when I say: 


“Happy birthday to all Marines 
The good Lord watch over you; 
Whatever be your arduous task 
May He always see you through.” 
John E. Dickinson 


Dedication 


Back in the days of 75, 

At a tavern known as Tun, 

They signed up men for freedom’s fight 
A fight ne’er fully won. 


So we, on this November 10th, 
The birthday of our Corps, 
Must pledge again to carry on 
*till tyranny is no more. 
IstLt John T. Beatty 


Marine Corps Wife 


They use to tell me that 

I should join the Corps, 
*Cause I’m as Gung-Ho, 

As a dozen Gyrenes or more. 


I gave it much thought, but, 
Alas, it was just a dream, 
For I fell in love, 
And married a Marine. 


Now I don’t think I’ve missed 
Out on too many things, 

Because, instead of that emblem, 
I wear a wedding ring. 

There’s not too many things 
About Marine Corps life, 

That I haven’t learned in my role, 
As a loving Marine Corps wife. 


They told me that I’d travel 
This country far and wide, 
And I’ve done just that, 
Since I became his bride. 
Reveille goes all too early, 
This I well know, 
And chevrons and hashmarks, 
On uniforms I can sew. 


I know that food is called chow, 
And it’s rack instead of bed, 
The floor is a deck I learned, 
And the bathroom a head. 
I can tell at a glance the symbol, 
Of each and every rank, 
These things no longer 
Leave my mind a total blank. 


Now I know all about the packing, 
Of a sea bag and its gear, 
And that I shouldn’t believe, 
All the rumors I may hear. 
I can tell you that you may shop 
At the local Post Exchange, 
And what “Maggie’s Drawers” stand for, 
Out on the Rifle Range. 


There are many other things 
Too numerous to now tell, 
But take my word for it, 
I know the story quite well. 
Yes, I’m sure that other women have 
A very interesting type of life, 
But it couldn’t possibly compare, 
To being a Marine Corps wife. 
Barbara M. Todd 


Women Marines 


We wear our uniform with pride, 
Our banner proudly bear; 

We are well trained and true and tried, 
A proud tradition share. 


We walk with patriotic grace 
Our country’s far flung strands; 
Serve freedom in both time and space, 
Obey her high commands. 


We will release our men to fight 
In air, on land and sea; 

We labor to increase their might 
To crush the enemy. 


Women Marines, our country’s best, 
We proudly serve the brave; 
Whatever be our country’s test, 
The Stars and Stripes will wave. 
Milford E. Shields 
END 
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FAMOUS GUNS FROM FAMOUS 
COLLECTIONS by Hank Wieand 
Bowman Arco Publishing Co., Inc. 
New York Price $2.50 


This book, a companion to Bowman’s 
recently issued FAMOUS GUNS 
FROM THE WINCHESTER COL- 
LECTION, is designed not only as an 
introduction to and description of early 
firearms for the reader with a limited 
knowledge of the subject but as a 
guide for the more experienced antique 
gun collector to the location of various 
types of arms, if not specific firearms, 
of which he may desire to make a 
further study. Most of the guns pic- 
tured and described in this volume 
helped to write American history. 

It contains chapters on: 


Firearms of the Early American 
Colonies 

Firearms of the Revolution 

The Development of Percussion 
Firearms 

Guns of the Civil War 

Firearms of the MReconstruction 


Period 

Outlaw Guns 

More than 300 prized guns from 35 
outstanding museum and private col- 
lections are illustrated and described. 





THE UNITED STATES MA- 
RINES: A PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY. By Lynn Montross. 
242 pages. 434 illustrations. 
New York: Rinehart & Co. 
Price $10.00 


“This history by Lynn Montross tells 
the colorful story of ... the part the 
Corps has played in the Mexican, 
Spanish-American and the two World 
Wars. Countries such as Haiti and 
Nicaragua come alive. Battles such as 
Chateau-Thierry, the Argonne, Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa, Saipan, Tinian, Peleliu, 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa are rescued 
from forgetfulness and oblivion.” 

These words were written by Paul 
H. Douglas, U. S. Senator from Illinois 
and Purple Heart veteran of Marine 
island-hopping operations in World 
War II. They are part of his intro- 
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duction to The United States Marines: 
A Pictorial History, by Lynn Montross. 
More than 60,000 words of text and 
434 illustrations make up this book— 
the first history (barring books for 
juveniles) to cover Marine operations 
all the way from the American Revolu- 
tion down to the Korean conflict. 

The author, a civilian Marine Corps 
historian since 1950, has published four 
books and numerous articles on Ma- 
rine operations, including several 
articles which appeared in Leatherneck. 
His new book is an all-Marine pro- 
duction. Most of the illustrations came 
from the Marine Photographic Labora- 
tory and the text was researched among 
the archives of the Marine Historical 
Branch. 

Pictorial art necessarily has to take 
the place of photography in recording 
events from the American Revolution to 
the Civil War. Paintings or water 
colors by two Marine artists, Colonel 
Donald L. Dickson, USMCR, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John H. Magruder III, 
USMCR, are among these illustrations. 

More than half the book deals with 
three wars—the two World Wars and 
the Korean War. Some of the combat 
snapshots by Marine photographers are 
realistic enough to make the reader 
want to hit the deck. 

Marine tactical innovations in Korea, 
such as modern body armor and com- 
bat helicopter techniques are given due 
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attention. This history also reminds us 
that Marines took the lead in working 
out the foremost tactical innovation of 
World War II—the amphibious warfare 
techniques which opened up the islands 
of the Pacific to invasion without 
suffering a single major defeat. 

Peacetime activities of the Marine 
Corps haven’t been slighted. Women 
Marines, the Marine band, the atomic 
exercises at Yucca Flats, the ceremonies 
at Eighth and Eye, the Marine Institute, 
new Marine weapons such as _ the 
Honest John—all these phases have 
their pages. 

Captain David E. Schwulst, USMCR, 
was the photographic researcher. Among 
the 5000 photographs considered for this 
pictorial history were items from the 
National Archives, the Library of Con- 
gress and the U. S. Navy as well as 
Marine sources. Several of the photo- 
graphs came from the files of Leather- 
neck. Illustrations are credited when- 
ever possible to the source and the 
name of the artist or photographer. 

Altogether, this pictorial history is 
recommended reading for anyone in- 
terested in the Marines. The publishers 
are justified in describing it as “an 
exciting review of those historic high- 
lights which illuminate the place of the 
Marines in the hearts of the American 
people, and the most complete history 
of the Corps now in print.” 

Edwin T. Turnbladh 
END 
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1. THE UNITED STATES MARINES—A Pictorial History—by Lynn Montross. 
This book is a must for every Marine, past, present and future. An American 
saga from the birth of our country to the present era of the hydrogen bomb, 
this is the fully illustrated story of the men and women of the United States 
Marines. The names no Marine can forget: Okinawa, Saipan, Belleau Wood, 
Vera Cruz, Chapultepec, Iwo Jima, Guadalcanal, Nicaragua, Korea .. . Text 
drawings, photographs, and paintings trace the growth of the Marine Corps 
from the rough-and-ready Corps of early days to a modern fighting force. 

Discount price—$9.00 


2. THIS IS WAR!—A Phofo-Narrative in three parts—by David D. Duncan. 
A great Life photographer tells a timeless story—with his own action photos— 
of men at war. Pictures for Reading, 150 pages with 25,000 words of back- 
ground text about U. S. Troops in Korea. Here is a story of the courage and 
grimness, the ordeal and loyalty of first-class fighting men, told through a 
series of captionless photographs which can and must be read. Readers will 
give each photograph in this book the same attention they would give an 
interesting page in a fine novel. 

Discount price—$2.00 


3. BAND OF BROTHERS—by Ernest Frankel. The first novel to describe the 
nightmarish and heroic period of the Korean War during which the United 
Nations troops were forced to retreat from the Yalu. It tells the story (fiction) 
in terms of one Company of Marines and its CO, Captain Bill Patrick, who 
in the two weeks covered by the novel, is transformed from an insecure, in- 
experienced and distrusted leader into a battle-hardened, respected veteran. 
Nine years ago it was Korea; last year Lebanon; for whatever future tests 
we face, Band of Brothers shows why we need a fighting, mobile force— 
always ready. 

Discount price—$4.00 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. If 
the book you desire is not listed on this page, write to The LEATHERNECK 
Bookshop, listing; Title, Author and Publisher. Leatherneck will pay postage 
on all orders. 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Amount enclosed $................ 
) Check [] Money Order 
(Please do not send cash) 
Circle the number (s) of book(s) desired. 
a’ 2 23 @4@ 8&6 78. 2 10 1 2 4 4 4 6 7 


Please Print all information 
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4. “—AND A FEW MARINES"—Written 
and illustrated by Col John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. Here are stories of Marines 
written by a man who was a Marine and 
knew what he was writing about. 
Discount Price $5.00 


5. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


6. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by LtGen G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 
Discount Price $5.75 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 7 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 

7. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 

8. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 

O. NOMN T ss ese" os aie acne $3.85 

Oe amare os. 5's 5c. te gies oreieters $2.95 

11. New Britain ............. $3.85 

ile Rae <1 TYE EA $4.95 
13. Marine Aviation in 

the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 
A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


14. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 


niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


15. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 


the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 


Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 


Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 
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